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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Trying to understand a thinker of a past age is a task 
with two sides, between which it is essential to keep a 
proper balance. On the one side, we have to see him in 
the setting of the general conditions of his own age and 
place, and the special conditions of his own life. On the 
other, we have to be able to think his thought over again 
in our own minds. And, while we must always avoid the 
tendency to force him into the mould of contemporary 
theories, that does involve some degree of re-statement 
of his thought in terms of our own experience. It is with 
this latter side of the task that the present work is pri- 
marily concerned, and much of the essential knowledge 
of the history and conditions of the Greek world in 
Plato’s age will have to be taken for granted. Even with 
regard to Plato’s own life a good many details will have 
to be left to the reader to find out for himself. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to recall certain of the main facts which 
are of particular importance for an understanding of his 
thought. 

v Plato was born in or about 427 b.c., the youngest son 
of an ancient and probably wealthy Athenian family. 
We know little of his early life. Aristotle tells us that in 
his youth he studied for a time under Cratylus, the dis- 
ciple of Heraclitus, and there is every reason for sup- 
posing that his friendship with Socrates dated back to 
his early years. For the last five years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War he must have been engaged in military 
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service. He tells us himself in one of his letters tha i his 
early ambitions were political and after the end fi the 
war he twice made the attempt to enter on a political 
career, at first under the so-called Thirty Tyrants, though 
their misdeeds speedily alienated him, and again under 
the restored democracy, to whose moderation he pays 
tribute in the letter just quoted. But from the democracy, 
too, he was alienated by the trial and execution of 
Socrates in 399, and he never again attempted to par- 
ticipate directly in Athenian politics. The first dozen 
years of the fourth century were spent by him partly in 
travel abroad, culminating in his first visit to the Greek 
cities in Italy and Sicily, when he was about forty. But 
part of the time must again have been spent in military 
service after the renewed outbreak of war. He is said by 
later writers to have been decorated for valour on the 
field in these campaigns. And this period must also have 
seen the start of his literary activity, with the production 
of the earliest of the long series of dialogues which he 
gave to the public throughout his life. 

At some unspecified time after his return from Sicily, 
he initiated what was to be the chief work of his life, 
with the foundation of the school or college known as the 
Academy. He presided over this till his death forty years 
or so later, and the institution itself lived on for a con- 
tinuous period of nine hundred years, a longer span of 
life than any other educational institution has yet known, 
It is reasonably certain that Plato’s primary object in 
founding the Academy was the training of potential 
statesmen, He had come to the conclusion, as he tells us 
in his letters, that there was no opening for a man of his 
standards in direct political activity of that time, but, as 
he again tells us, he did not abandon hope of finding 
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sonte way of making things better. The foundation of the 
Acafipmy showed the direction in which his hopes 
turned It is clear that he hoped by the training there to 
build pp a group of men who would approach political 
work in the spirit in which he thought it should be ap- 
proached, and that he hoped further that when such 
men were produced the people in the Greek cities would 
gradually come to have confidence in them and turn to 
them for political leadership. Our information on the 
matter is very scanty, but it is quite enough to show that 
he attained a considerable degree of success in this aim. 
His former pupils came to play a leading part in many 
cities of Greece, and there seems to have been a frequent 
tendency to call them in as experts in matters of legis- 
lation. We have a letter written by Plato to a former 
student who had been entrusted with the task of draw- 
ing up a code of laws for a new settlement and had 
writLen to the Academy for advice and help. Other 
students, however, turned their interests in a different 
direction. As any reader of the Republic would expect, 
the basis of the training was in scientific and philosophical 
studies, and some members came to devote themselves 
to these rather than to practical activities. The fourth 
century was a period of rapid scientific advance, par» 
ticularly in mathematics and astronomy, and most of 
the progress in these subjects was due to the work of 
members of the Academy. 

We know of two interruptions in Plato’s career as a 
teacher. In 367 and again in 362 he went to Syracuse 
on the chance that it might be possible to convert the 
younger Dionysius, who had succeeded to his father’s 
rule over the city in the former year, to the true philo- 
sophical principles of government. We are much more 
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fully informed about these visits than about any ojter 
episode in Plato’s life, largely through his own acgEunt 
in his letters, and the story is full of interest. Ifit its 
importance as throwing light on Plato’s character and 
outlook has often been exaggerated. The enterprise was 
not an adventure conceived by him on his own initia- 
tive. t)n the contrary, he only went to Syracuse very 
reluctantly under strong pressure from his friends and 
with very little hope of a successful outcome. His pessi- 
mism was well founded, and for a variety of causes both 
attempts failed. Into the further tangled story of Syra- 
cusan politics we need not enter. Plato kept up his 
interest in them to some degree, but made no further 
attempt at personal intervention. He died in 347 at the 
age of eighty. 

This brief account will make it clear that the popular 
conception of Plato as an aloof unworldly scholar, spin- 
ning theories in his study remote from practical life, is 
singularly wide of the mark. On the contrary, he was 
a man of the world, an experienced soldier, widely 
travelled, with close contacts with many of the leading 
men of affairs, both in his own city and elsewhere. It 
will also confirm the impression that a discriminating 
reading of his dialogues should give that his central 
interest throughout his life was the practical one of the 
reform of society. That is not, however, incompatible 
with a love of knowledge for its own sake. He certainly 
held that those who were capable of philosophical dunk- 
ing would find that the pursuit of truth was an occu- 
pation that, if they consulted only their own personal 
tastes, would be more completely satisfying than any 
other. But it was just for those people that the obligation 
was strongest to do what they could directly or in- 
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directly for the betterment of their society. And this was 
an dJbligation that was clearly in Plato’s mind in all his 
work. . 

A f%:sh problem arises when we consider the material 
that we have for our knowledge of Plato’s philosophical 
views. There is no systematic treatise, such as we are 
accustomed to with other philosophers, in which* these 
views are set out. Apart from some references in Aris- 
totle, which in any case only refer to Pinto’s later years, 
wc are dependent upon the dialogues, of which wc have 
some thirty, the great majority certainly genuine though 
a few are doubtful. These are a series of conversation 
pieces, and, in interpreting them, there arc several points 
to be borne in mind. For one thing, wc must remember 
that, beside being the vehicles of profound thought, they 
arc also, with very few exceptions, supreme expressions 
of Plato’s literary and dramatic genius. They show the 
mastery of language, the power of indicating character, 
the sense of a situation, and the keen eye for both its 
tragic and its comic aspects, which set Plato among the 
greatest writers of the world. He uses these gifts to the 
full in inculcating the lessons that he wants to teach. 
But we shall be safe in saying that, in all his writings, 
with one or two possible exceptions, it is the serious 
thought that is the aim, and the literary gifts are sub- 
ordinated to that. None the less, the dramatic element 
is there and often has to be allowed for in the detailed 
interpretation of particular passages. 

In the present work, however, we are not concerned, 
except incidentally, with the literary aspect, but with 
the philosophical ideas. And in trying to arrive at these, 
one or two difficulties of interpretation face us. One 
arises from the familiar fact that in all the dialogues, 
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except a few of the latest, the principal part is taken by 
Socrates, and Plato never appears by name at all. This 
has given rise to a vigorous discussion in the past as to 
the degree to which the positive views set out <jr im- 
plied in the dialogues can be ascribed to the historical 
Socrates. We need not linger over this. To most scholars 
the evidence seems pretty clear that Socrates himself 
had no systematic positive doctrine to teach, but was 
rather a stimulating and critical influence. The positive 
doctrines in the dialogues, so far as there are any, are 
Plato’s own. At any rate, it is clear that for practical pur- 
poses they must be regarded as such. To us the philo- 
sophy of Plato can only mean the philosophy expressed or 
implied in the Platonic dialogues. For we know no other. 

A much more difficult critical question arises when we 
consider the way in which wc can use these dialogues to 
reconstruct Plato’s views. He makes quite definite state- 
ments more than once in his letters to the effect that his 
fundamental philosophical position could not possibly 
be set out in a formal written treatise. It could only be 
understood when we came to see it for ourselves after 
prolonged thought and questioning and discussion. Even 
allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration in this, 
due to the circumstances in which the letters were 
written, we have to take such a statement seriously. It 
does not mean that we cannot find out anything about 
Plato’s fundamental ideas. But it does mean that we 
cannot find them ready-made for us in the dialogues. 
The dialogues are really a series of occasional essays, 
cast in the form of conversations, on particular questions 
which were of interest sometimes to the general public 
and sometimes to the narrower circle of those with a 
special bent for philosophy. The general points of view 
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from which these questions are approached are very 
often implied rather than stated, and, when stated, very 
rarely argued at length. Further, Plato, who evidently 
took |is writings less seriously as an expression of his 
opinions than we have to do, in all probability allowed 
himself the latitude, appropriate to a conversation, of 
thinking aloud and from time to time putting fdhvard 
tentatively and experimentally ideas to which he would 
not have wished to be finally committed. There is always, 
therefore, a certain sense of adventure in coming to a 
conclusion about Plato’s settled views and some dif- 
ferences of opinion will always be possible. None the less 
the attempt is well worth making, and on some of the 
most important points it is possible to arrive at con- 
clusions which would be fairly generally accepted by 
those who have given the most careful study to Plato’s 
works. 

One more point may be mentioned in passing. These 
discussions of particular questions, particularly in the 
later dialogues, clearly imply a general philosophical 
position from which they are approached. We need not 
suppose that Plato had ever arrived at a complete and 
final philosophical system that left no questions un- 
answered. But he was obviously, like every serious 
philosopher, aiming at this and trying to make his 
thought as systematic as possible. He does not, however, 
first arrive at his general view and then deduce from it 
automatically the solution of all these particular prob- 
lems. He approaches each particular problem afresh and 
a great deal of what he has to say about it can be under- 
stood and argued without reference to his general view. 
Thisf adds greatly to the interest of the dialogues. But it 
also adds to the difficulty of selection for anyone who 
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tries to give an account of Plato’s views in a relatively 
small compass. There will always, therefore, be the 
possibility of difference of opinion about the best selec- 
tion as well as about the interpretation of the vie^, and 
it is quite likely that some readers, who would accept 
my account as accurate as far as it goes, would still com- 
plain* that I had omitted some of the most interesting 
points. That, however, is inevitable. 

If we use the indications that he has given us it is not 
difficult to imagine the state of mind in which Plato 
began his literary work. The execution of Socrates clearly 
came as a tremendous shock to him. To understand what 
a shock it was, we have to try to picture to ourselves what 
Socrates meant to him. Historians of Philosophy tend, 
naturally enough, to stress particularly the intellectual 
influence of Socrates, the stimulus that he gave to thought 
by his untiring readiness to question and discuss and by 
the skill that he showed in the use of the method of argu- 
ment by question and answer, which is pictured to us in 
the early dialogues. That is important, but it would not 
have accounted for Socrates’ peculiar influence if it had 
not been combined with an unflinching moral rectitude 
and courage to pursue without swerving the course that 
he thought was right. It is as his ideal of the righteous 
man that Socrates made his appeal to Plato above all 
else. We must remember that Plato grew up in a period 
of a widespread breakdown of accepted moral standards. 
Prolonged war and intensified civil strife throughout 
Greece had done much to bring this about. But along- 
side of that there went the development, which had 
already begun a generation earlier, of certain speculative 
views in the direction of scepticism both about the possi- 
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bility of attaining truth and about the validity of any 
moral standards at all. There were plenty who argued 
that all moral restraints were merely artificial man- 
made |onventions, and that the enlightened man who 
saw through these would merely use them to bamboozle 
other people, but for himself would pursue without 
scruple his selfish personal desires. Plato gives us in the 
Gorgias a vivid picture of the type of ruthless political 
adventurer who used these sceptical arguments to justify 
his own lack of scruple. 

To young men of keen and active intelligence and of 
generous spirit it must have been a bewildering time. 
They could not, as many of their elders would have re- 
commended, cease to think and return to the uncritical 
acceptance of conventional standards. On the other 
hand, they could not reconcile themselves, as so many 
of their contemporaries did, to the abandonment of all 
standards. We can well imagine that, to many of those 
who knew him, the figure of Socrates must have appeared 
as something in the nature of a sheet-anchor in the shift- 
ing tides of the time. For here was a man who was quite 
ready to meet the critics and the sceptics on their own 
ground and to carry questioning and discussion as far as 
they would go, and who yet never lost his faith that there 
was a truth which it was worth while seeking and that 
there was a right and wrong which it was worth while 
pursuing or avoiding in our own lives. He may never 
have attained to a positive theoretical doctrine which he 
could give them, but he gave them the example of his 
own life and few who knew him were untouched by it. 
It is small wonder, then, that his death should have 
such a decisive effect on the attitude of a man like Plato 
towards the society which was responsible for it. 
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It is a reasonable conclusion, then, that the purpose of 
the earlier dialogues was to carry on the work of Socrates 
by stimulating thought through the methods of discus- 
sion that he had used and at the same time — for |he two 
are not really separate aims — to defend his memory and 
justify his services to the world. It is customary to speak 
of these earlier dialogues as Socratic dialogues in the 
strictest sense, and it is probable that the general picture 
of Socrates and his methods is substantially true to life. 
But they are certainly nothing in the nature of verbatim 
reports, the choice of subject and the actual presentation 
are Plato’s, and from the beginning it is Plato’s thought 
which is presented, even if it runs very much on the lines 
suggested to him by Socrates. It would be perfectly 
natural, therefore, that as Plato went on writing he 
should put more and more of the ideas that he had 
arrived at for himself into his work, until he had gone 
much beyond anything that Socrates ever thought of. 
It does not much matter for our present purposes at 
what stage that begins, though most scholars feel pretty 
confident about some of the most important points. 
But that is a matter of more interest for a discussion of 
Socrates’ thought than of Plato’s. 

What, then, were the chief contributions made in 
these earlier dialogues? Later commentators, from Aris- 
totle onwards, have tended to single out for attention 
the importance of the search for precise definitions of the 
terms under discussion. This is a marked feature of many 
of these dialogues, and is applied particularly to general 
terms used in the discussion of questions of conduct. 
Courage, piety, self-control, friendship, — each of these 
in turn is the special subject of a particular dialogue. 
There is no need to stress the value for clear thinking of 
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a demand for precise definitions of the general terns 
used, and there is little doubt that Socrates and Plato 
after him were among the first to realize the importance 
of this, The familiar move in a discussion, ‘ It depends 
what you mean by * so-and-so, may really be said to be 
the invention of Socrates. 

But there is more in it than that. It is significantTthat 
in these early dialogues the speakers never do arrive at 
a finally acceptable definition, and their difficulty is 
nearly always the same. It arises from the fact that they 
set out to define a particular virtue or moral quality in 
a way which will distinguish it from other virtues. And 
then, as they go along, they find themselves obliged to 
speak of it in terms which seem to make it identical with 
the whole of virtue. Thus, if we assume courage to be a 
virtue, and then define it, say, as disregard of danger, 
we see on reflection that there are occasions on which it 
would be wrong to disregard danger. It cannot be a 
virtue to do what is wrong, and therefore courage can- 
not consist in this, but rather in disregarding danger 
when it is right or good to do so, and not when it is 
wrong or evil. But that cannot be done without a know- 
ledge and understanding of what is good and what is 
evil. To put it another way, there may be all sorts of 
tendencies to act in this or that way, in this particular 
case to disregard danger. But what makes the tendency 
a virtue, in this case courage, is the knowledge of good 
and evil which controls it. And just the same can be 
said of other virtues, so that the essential feature of all of 
them is the same. This is a very bald and inadequate 
summary of the kind of argument that recurs in a 
number of these early dialogues. 

It will be seen that the central point that emerges in 

30? B 
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them is that the essential feature that makes any virtue 
a virtue is knowledge of what is good. and what bad. 
And it is often said that Socrates, and Plato in these 
earlier dialogues, identify virtue and knowledge. But 
that is only partially true. All that the argument requires 
is that knowledge is the one essential feature of any 
virtue, not necessarily that it is the whole of it. And, in 
any case, it is evident that Plato is not completely satis- 
fied with this, and rcfrainB from drawing any final con- 
clusion. But what is more important to note is that so 
far as the equation of virtue and knowledge is accepted 
it is not a private invention of Socrates or Plato but 
arises naturally from the development of ordinary Greek 
moral assumptions. For the word which we translate 
1 good ’ (iycrOtiq), which is the chief Greek moral cate- 
gory, in itself would suggest to any Greek some connexion 
with what is wanted or desired or aimed at. Naturally, 
of course, he would realize that many things that were 
in fact desired by particular people at particular times 
were far from being what he would call good. But it is 
not too much to say that it would have seemed to him a 
contradiction in terms to call anything good if it had no 
connexion with what, in some sense or under some con- 
ditions, would be desired by or would satisfy people. 
Starting from such an assumption that good implied 
somehow in some sense what was wanted, it was very 
natural to go on to the further assumption that at any 
rate the primary, if not the sole and sufficient, condition 
for attaining it was to know what it was and what would 
produce it. 

It is the same with the word depevij (arris), which we 
generally translate as * virtue though in some contexts 
' goodness ’ might be a better rendering. It is, I think, 
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fair to say that when, in current English, we use the 
terms * virtue * or * virtuous s the first unthinking sug- 
gestion that comes to our minds is the negative one of 
the avoidance of the various kinds of wrong-doing. No 
doubt on further reflection we should not be satisfied 
with this, but that would be our first reaction to the 
word. For the Greek it would be different. DoubtldSs he 
would use the corresponding term in much the same 
connexions as we should. Courage, self-control, justice 
would be called virtues by us and Ape-cat by him. But 
in so calling them the first suggestion that would be 
conveyed to his mind would be of some sort of positive 
ability or capacity for doing something. Thus, at the 
beginning of the Republic when the discussion is still at 
the level of ordinary conversation, Socrates can speak 
quite naturally and casually of justice or righteousness 
as an art or acquired skill. We might come to talk of it 
like that ourselves, but it would need a good deal of re- 
flection and explanation before it could be accepted as 
a natural way of speaking. The discussion that follows 
in the dialogue shows that we get into serious confusion 
if we think of it merely as one special kind of skill along- 
side others. But the general notion of moral goodness 
as, in some sense, an art or skill, as knowing how to do 
something, remains, and is simply the development of 
ordinary Greek moral assumptions. Nor is it so very diffi- 
cult for us, on reflection, to accept this as a description 
of, at any rate, one aspect of right conduct. 

But if we thus come to think of moral goodness as in 
some sense knowing how to do something, it is only 
natural to suppose that it ought to be capable of being 
taught. And this question of the possibility of moral 
education occupies the attention of the speakers in these 
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earlier dialogues even more, peihaps, than the search for 
definitions. Indeed, in some of them the search for 
definitions seems, at times, to be pursued simply as a 
means towards deciding the best methods of incf lcating 
the moral qualities discussed. But the discussions on this 
point appear even further from reaching positive results. 
It dbes not appear possible to find any recognized and 
authoritative teachers, nor any generally accepted con- 
clusions to be taught. There is a sharp contrast to be 
drawn here with the exact sciences and the technical 
crafts. And Plato evidently, like many modern thinkers, 
is strongly impressed by the relative clearness and cer- 
tainty of our conclusions in these latter fields as com- 
pared with the uncertainties and disagreements which 
mark our thinking about human conduct. 

In one or two of the early dialogues, for instance in 
the Protagoras and to some extent in the Meno, the sug- 
gestion is put into the mouths of some of the speakers that 
all the knowledge that we wanted on this was given us 
by the accepted rules of right conduct which were em- 
bodied in the laws and conventions of our society, and 
that the instruction necessary in this was contained in 
what we learned as we grew up from the people around 
us. But this attitude clearly would not do. It had broken 
down in practice, and it was theoretically helpless in 
face of the sceptical criticisms to which we have already 
referred. Against such criticisms even the most admirable 
conventional code could not maintain itself as long as it 
remained merely conventional and could not give a 
reasoned account and defence of itself. It was easy to 
point out that the accepted conventions differed widely 
from one society to another, and in all ages it has seemed 
to many that the natural conclusion to be drawn from 
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that was that they had no basis in reality and no objec- 
tive validity at all. They could, therefore, have no claim 
on any individuals who had once seen through them. 

Thisi(Sceptical view, if we can judge by the indications 
that Plato gives us, took various forms. The negative 
criticism was much the same in all. But they seem to 
have varied somewhat in the accounts they gave ofhow 
the idea of morality ever came to exist at all if it had no 
basis in reality. One of the most drastic explanations 
is that put into the mouth of Thrasymachus, in the 
Republic. According to that, the standards of morality in 
any society were simply the expression of the selfish per- 
sonal interests of the particular individuals or groups 
which dominated that society, and were imposed by 
force or fraud on the rest. Other less extreme theories 
were put forward. But they all had this in common, that 
morality and the restraints it involved had no basis in 
the nature of human beings or of reality as a whole, and 
that the sensible man would naturally disregard them 
whenever he could do so safely and conveniently. 

Typical presentations of this view are criticized by 
Plato, rather inadequately in the First Book of the 
Republic and much more thoroughly and convincingly in 
the Gorgias. But these are ad hoc criticisms of particular 
presentations of it, and do not attempt to provide a 
positive basis for an alternative view. It was not enough 
to show that particular sceptics contradicted themselves. 
If the validity of moral judgements was to be established 
against any possible objections, it would need a much 
more searching inquiry into their ultimate status and 
origin. And that was the challenge that Plato was to 
take up in his later writings. 

But before going on to that, a further word must be 
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said to make clear Plato’s attitude to sceptical criticism 
of accepted codes and conventions. He himself was far 
from thinking that it was possible or desirable to go back 
to an uncritical acceptance of the conventional stan- 
dards of every society, and he was a severe critic of much 
of the conventional morality of his own time and place. 
The Standards of the society which condemned Socrates, 
for instance, could hardly be accepted as they stood. 
But that docs not mean that we can get rid of conven- 
tions altogether. Everyone is bound to take over a large 
part of the actual content of his moral code from the 
accepted standards of the society in which he lives. An 
independent moral thinker may criticize and even defy 
this moral code in particular points, but, even in his 
revolt, he never frees himself from its influence alto- 
gether and over a large field its claim on him will remain 
unquestioned. In that beautiful little dialogue, the 
Grito, Plato shows how even the great non-conformist 
Socrates recognized and accepted this. It is really a vain 
illusion to suppose that everyone all the time ever does 
or ever could decide what is right and wrong entirely 
by himself by the unaided exercise of his personal judge- 
ment. The sceptical critic is therefore right in supposing 
that in practice there must necessarily be a considerable 
conventional element in moral conduct. Where he is 
wrong is in supposing that that necessarily deprives it 
of all claim on us. 

There is a further point of importance. Even the 
cynical analysis by Thrasymachus of the way in which 
the moral codes of societies become established is not 
entirely devoid of truth. Indeed, as an account of some 
actual societies, Plato would certainly have felt that 
there was only too much truth in it, even if it was never 
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the whole truth. But it does call attention to the un- 
deniable fact that in building up and establishing the 
accepted code of any society some people in that society 
will inevitably have much more influence than others. 
Furdier, which those people are to be will be deter- 
mined to a great extent by the structure and organiza- 
tion of that particular society. It follows, then, that the 
question of the proper organization of society — i.e. 
politics in the widest sense — is inseparably bound up 
with morality, the establishment of a code of right con- 
duct for individuals. For most of us all the time and for 
all of us most of the time it is the society in which we 
live that sets our moral standards. What those moral 
standards are will be largely determined by the way in 
which that society is organized, and conversely the way 
in which we think the society ought to be organized will 
be largely determined by the moral standards that we 
think it ought to set. We cannot think about the one 
without also thinking about the other. 

It would not, I think, be seriously disputed that that 
was the general standpoint from which Plato approached 
the further examination of these questions. And it is 
hardly less certain that it was the standpoint that any 
Greek thinker of his time would naturally tend to adopt. 
To-day, also, anyone who thought on these matters 
would have to recognize that there was a very great deal 
of truth in it. It would be out of place to attempt to dis- 
cuss in detail exactly how far we could accept it as it 
stands. But it is necessary, in order to enable us to under- 
stand Plato, to indicate certain differences between our 
own time and his which would make us express the point 
in rather different terms, even though a fundamental 
identity remained. 
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One point that often perplexes the student in his first 
leading of Plato and other Greek writers is the fiequent 
rcfeicnce to the law as the chief expression of the stan- 
dards of right and wrong. It is undoubtedly true that 
the ordinary Greek tended to look to the law to tell him 
what his moial duties were much more icadily than we 
should. He expected legislation to deal with matteis that 
we should not think appiopriate for it at all, and he 
expected the law courts to enforce what we should think 
of as purely moral judgements and not to confine them- 
selves to the application of explicit legislative enact- 
ments. The oft-quoted remark of English judges, ‘ This 
is not a court of morals would have been unintelligible 
to the ordinary Athenian juryman. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that we arc any more icady than the Greeks 
to use our individual judgement and consider each case 
afresh on its own merits. It does mean that, where they 
looked to positive law enforceable in the courts to tell 
them what ought or ought not to be done, we look more 
naturally to conventional codes of conduct enforceable 
only by public opinion. This is not an absolute distinc- 
tion. The Greek did not suppose that every moral ques- 
tion could be decided by the law, and wc do not suppose 
that die law has nothing to do with morality. But there 
is a considerable difference of emphasis, and we shall 
often best get the point of discussions about the nature 
and authority of law in Plato and other Greek writers 
if we try applying them with the necessary modifications 
to the conventional codes of morality in a modem 
society. 

For another thing, the political unit in which the Greek 
lived was the city-state, a small concentrated com- 
munity, very close to all the individuals in it, in which 
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the lesaer societies within it, though not entirely un- 
important, played very mingr parts. In a larger, more 
diffuse community such as ours, the smaller societies 
within it — the locality, the church, the political party, 
the professional organization and all the rest — play a 
much greater part in the lives of the individuals who 
belong to them, and wc look to them for a great deal for 
which the Greek would naturally turn to his city. It is, 
for instance, one of the commonest illusions in our own 
day for people to think that they have freed themselves 
from the shackles of convention because they set them- 
selves against certain conventions current throughout 
the wider society of their nation, whereas in fact they are 
following rigidly the conventions of some smaller group 
to which they belong. Again, the performance of his 
public duties to the city, particularly in a democracy 
such as Athens, filled a much greater place in the life of 
the individual than it would for the great majority in 
our own country. That, however, is a diffcience of de- 
gree, not of kind, and did not rule out the recognition 
of his duties towards his individual neighbours and the 
smaller societies to which he belonged. 

To return to the main argument, we can now begin 
to see the way in which the problem was formulating 
itself in Plato’s mmd in these earlier years. The challenge 
he had to meet was twofold. There was on the one side 
the challenge of the sceptical philosophies, adopted in 
practice by many who had but the vaguest knowledge of 
the theories, which cast doubts on the possibility of there 
being any objective validity, any basis in the nature of 
reality for moral judgements at all. On the other there 
was the challenge of the facts of the situation, which 
revealed the absence of any established and agreed body 
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of knowledge on the problems of conduct at all com- 
parable to the established body of scientific knowledge 
which already existed. Was it possible to find an objec- 
tive criterion of right and wiong which could be known 
with the certainty of scientific knowledge, and could 
form a basis for the moral judgements of the individual, 
for the criticism of existing moral codes, and for the 
eventual establishment of the true moral code of a 
reformed society? 

We may pause here to reflect for a moment on the 
kind of answer that wc can legitimately expect to such 
questions. Strictly speaking, the challenge to establish 
the validity of moral judgements against any possible 
objection can never be met. The sceptic, if he is deter- 
mined enough, the 1 single resolute doubter ’ to whom 
appeal is sometimes made, can never be finally answered 
because he can always demand further proof of the 
validity of any argument that is offered him, and if he 
persists in saying that he cannot sec it there is nothing 
more to be done. This applies to any kind of knowledge, 
scientific as much as moral, and there were sceptics in 
Plato’s time and later who challenged the validity of 
scientific or indeed any kind of reasoning. We have 
references to them in some of the dialogues, though we 
do not get the impression that they were taken so 
seriously as those who raised doubts about the validity 
of moral judgements. But with regard to these latter it 
should be obvious that we cannot possibly, as sometimes 
appears to be demanded, prove that there is such a 
thing as morality by deduction from something else 
which is not morality. We can only start with the fact 
of moral judgements, and try to discover what is implied 
or assumed in them about the kind of thinking which is 
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valid and the nature of the reality about which we think. 
We can show that possible objections are not decisive 
and that apparent contradictions can be avoided. And 
we can work this up into a coherent and systematic 
account, consistent with itself and with the rest of our 
knowledge. But in the final resort each one has to make 
the decision for himself whether he can accept tltis or 
not. 

If we want to do this we cannot confine our consider- 
ations to moral judgements alone. To show that moral 
judgements have at any rate as much validity as any 
other kind of judgement, we must examine the general 
nature and conditions of valid thinking, particularly in 
scientific thought, which to a Greek of Plato’s time 
would naturally be taken to be most completely exem- 
plified in mathematics. But this leads^us further. By 
correct thinking we imply thinking that gives us know- 
ledge about reality, about the real facts or what really 
is the case as opposed to what only appears to be so. 
And to answer the question whether any particular kind 
of thinking gives us knowledge about reality we must 
ask what we mean by reality, what our test or criterion 
of the real is. So, perplexities about the possibility of 
moral judgements lead on inevitably to an attempt to 
work out a general theory of the nature of reality, and 
this is what we mean by Metaphysics. It is to Plato’s 
metaphysical theory, then, that we must now turn. 



CHAPTER II 


THE THEORY OF FORMS (i) 

In his metaphysical theory, Plato is attempting to answer 
the (question, What is real? This is not, as some modern 
writers have seemed to suggest, a question invented by 
philosophers for their own amusement. On the contrary, 
it arises inevitably as soon as we begin to rcllcct on our 
most ordinary thought and experience. All our thinking 
and investigation from the first is an attempt to find out 
what is real or what really is the case, as opposed to 
what only appears to be. This distinction between reality 
and appearance is, thcieforc, assumed in our ordinary 
experience fiom its earliest stages, and any constiuctive 
thinker has to give some account of it. The modem 
philosopher has been enabled, perhaps not always to his 
advantage, to introduce many subtleties into his dis- 
cussion of the problem by die variety of terms at his 
disposal m our own language. He can speak of what is, of 
what exists, of what is real, and, if he adopts the sug- 
gestion of a distinguished modern scientist, of what is 
1 really real \ Plato had not our opportunities, since 
classical Greek only gave him the different parts of the 
verb ‘ to be ’, though he does on occasion speak of ‘ that 
which truly is * (t 6 8v). But the question is essen- 

tially the same in whatever language we express it. 

Now, the first point to notice in Plato's answer to the 
question is his uncompromising denial of reality to what 
we ordinarily call the real world, the objects which we 
see and touch and hear around us in our everyday life. 
For him the objects which we perceive by our senses are 
28 
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not real. To the plain man this may seem at first sight 
highly paradoxical, and some modern critics of Plato 
have been so shocked by it that they have looked for all 
sorts of discreditable explanations. Some contemporary 
writers denounce him as a reactionary aristocrat with a 
snobbish contempt for the workaday world. A genera- 
tion or so ago it was more fashionable to talk of hiift as a 
visionary dreamer anxious to escape from solid reality 
into a supersensible world of his own. But all this way of 
talking is very ill-judged. In reality he had thoroughly 
hard-headed reasons for his views, whether we agree 
with them or not. As we shall see in a moment, they are 
merely an extension of ways of thinking which are quite 
familiar to ordinary common sense. And further they are 
no special peculiarity of Plato's but were shared, in some 
form or to some degree, by nearly all the thinkers of his 
own age or earlier. 

It is, of course, an elementary fact of experience that, 
at the ordinary common-sense level, though we say 
readily enough that what we see, touch, etc., is the real 
world, in practice we unhesitatingly reject probably as 
much as ninety per cent, of what we perceive by our 
senses as not being real at all. What we perceive by our 
senses consists of various qualities, colour, shape, heat 
and cold, and the like, which we ordinarily ascribe to 
certain objects. But the qualities that we actually per- 
ceive vary indefinitely with a variety of conditions, and 
so far as they depend on these conditions we say that 
they are not real. Thus they vary with the state of our 
sense-organs, like the colours seen by a colour-blind 
man or the shapes seen by a person suffering from astig- 
matism. They vary with the position relative to us, like 
all the different shapes of an object we sec from different 
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angles. They vary with variations in external conditions, 
as when a straight stick looks bent when seen through 
water, or the colours that we see change with every 
change of light. So far as it depends on these things, we 
say normally that it is not the real shape or the real 
colour that we see, and the same applies, of course, 
mutatis mutandis to the qualities perceived by the other 
senses. We see on reflection, therefore, that we are quite 
familiar with the idea that we perceive a great deal by 
our senses that we do not regard as real. Indeed, we 
ordinarily suppose that we only perceive the real quality 
under certain standard conditions that are compara- 
tively rarely attained. I do not think, for instance, that 
I have ever actually seen what I suppose to be the real 
shape of the surface of my table. 

In these cases common sense assumes that there is a 
real object with a real shape, colour, etc., though we 
very rarely perceive it as it really is. But in other cases 
we go further still. For in dreams and hallucinations we 
have an experience of perceiving things, which is entirely 
indistinguishable, as far as the experience goes, from 
perceiving what we call real objects. Yet we dismiss 
unhesitatingly everything that we perceive under these 
conditions as having no reality in it at all. It is interest- 
ing to note that Plato, in one of his later dialogues, 
suggests as a possible starting-point for philosophical 
reflection that we should put the question to ourselves 
how we can ever know that we are not dreaming. 

We need, therefore, very little reflection to see that 
we certainly do not in practice regard the fact that we 
perceive something by our senses as any proof of its 
reality. But in accepting some and rejecting the rest of 
what we so perceive we must be acting on certain prin- 
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ciples of selection, even though we never formulate 
them to ourselves and perhaps do not always apply 
them decisively and consistently. We must have in our 
mind, however vaguely and confusedly, certain con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled before anything can be 
accepted as real, or, in other words, certain assumptions 
about the general nature of reality. * 

It is the essence of assumptions of this kind that they 
are acted on rather than clearly conceived. So far as they 
are conceived it is only vaguely, so that there is always 
a risk of being misleading if we try to state them too 
precisely. But there are certain things that seem to 
appear fairly clearly. We should assume, for instance, 
that to be * really there ’ the quality that we perceive 
must belong to its object independently of the condition 
of the person perceiving and, to some extent, of other 
surrounding conditions and circumstances. Connected 
with that is another demand that we seem to make, the 
demand for a certain degree of permanence and stability 
in what we are going to accept as real. We do not, of 
course, at the common-sense level suppose that to be 
real a thing must not change or decay at all. But we do 
feel that it ought not to change too much or too readily, 
certainly not as readily as what we actually perceive by 
the senses does. For this, as we have seen, changes con- 
tinuously with every change in our own position rela- 
tively to it, in the conditions of our sense-organs and in 
the surrounding circumstances. 

Another demand that we seem to make is for a cer- 
tain standard of precision and definiteness in what is to 
be accepted as real. We assume, for instance, that the 
real quality of an object must belong to it exclusively 
of any other quality of the same kind. If a thing is * really * 
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red It cannot be some other colour at the same time, if 
it is * really ' square it cannot also be another shape. To 
put it in more general terms, we assume that a real 
object must be either this or that and not both at once. 
That means that what is really the case ought to be 
capable of being stated in clear and unequivocal asser- 
tion*, which, if true at all, are completely true. And 
until we can do that wc are not satisfied that we have 
discovered the reality. 

It is by the application of some such conditions as 
these that we come in our ordinary experience to reject 
such a large proportion of what wc perceive by our 
senses as not being real. But after we have made them 
explicit we may well begin to wonder whether a more 
consistent application of them would not result in the 
rejection of the small fraction that remained. After all, 
wc never perceive anything except by means of sense- 
organs which muBt be in a certain condition, and we 
never perceive anything except from a certain position 
and in a context of surrounding circumstances. It cer- 
tainly seems rather arbitrary to pick out one set of con- 
ditions as giving us the real facts, though there is nothing 
in the actual experience of perceiving to enable us to 
distinguish these conditions from those which give us what 
is not real. We may well ask ourselves whether a more 
consistent application of these tests would not force us 
to reject everything that was perceived by the senses at all. 

To the plain man it might naturally appear as if 
something like this had happened in the development 
of that specially coherent and systematic kind of think- 
ing that we call scientific. When we consider the results 
of this and survey the picture that modem physical 
science presents to us, we should certainly feel that it 
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gave us a real world startlingly unlike anything that we 
perceive by the senses. It was bad enough when we were 
told that the objects that we saw as solid and continuous 
and motionless were really made up of countless whirl- 
ing atoms. But when the atom gave place to the electron 
and other objects more mysterious still the remoteness 
of the ‘ real ’ world of physics from the sensible v&rld 
became more striking than ever. Some leaders of scien- 
tific thought have been so worried by this that they have 
become reluctant to use terms like * real ’ and * reality ’ 
at all. But the ordinary man still does, and, if he has a 
bowing acquaintance with the general results of modern 
physics, he still talks, as most scientists did till very 
recently, of the world of scientific theory as the real 
world. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he believes both in a * real world ’ which we can 
see and touch and a ‘ really real world * of physics which 
has no resemblance to the former. 

It would be impossible here to survey the develop- 
ment of scientific thought in detail to see how it arrived 
at this result. But it is certainly a plausible suggestion 
that, in part at any rate, the result was due to the con- 
tinuous application of some of the criteria of reality 
touched upon above. 

One of these has certainly played a great part in the 
development of scientific thought, and that is the de- 
mand that the results of the scientist’s search for reality 
should be capable of being expressed in precise and 
definite statements which are unequivocally true. This 
is the ideal which is always aimed at in all thinking, and 
if we assume that our thinking is directed towards the 
discovery of what is real, it follows that we are also 
assuming that what is real must be such that it can be 
so? c 
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expressed in this kind of statement. This idea has a long 
history, It was first definitely formulated in ancient 
Greece, most clearly by Parmenides, and it is basic to 
Plato’s thought, who expressed it in the phrase * the 
completely real is the completely intelligible * (iravreXfi; 
fiv, rcavTeXdS 5 y vwot 6v). But there was a special form 
that was given to it by other Greek thinkers, Pythagoras 
and his followers, and made use of in his own way by 
Plato. That is the idea that the reality which scientific 
thought is seeking must be expressible in mathematical 
terms, mathematics being the most precise and definite 
kind of thinking of which we are capable. The signifi- 
cance of this idea for the development of science from 
the first beginnings to the present day has been immense. 

The other idea that has played a great part is the idea 
that what is completely real must be permanent. As we 
have already seen, even at the common-sense level we 
approach the idea tentatively, though we certainly do 
not accept it as it stands. But in the kind of thinking 
that has been responsible for the development of science 
it has been accepted much more definitely. Early Greek 
scientific thought was directed towards finding some 
substance which was always theie and always remained 
the same under all the apparent changes and diffeiences 
of the physical world. And after the principle was 
definitely formulated, once more through the influence 
of Parmenides, it became the basis of almost all Greek 
scientific speculation. The actual results of this specu- 
lation are mostly of little interest to us now. But one of 
the forms it took was the famous atomic theory, and this 
was the lineal ancestor of modern theories of matter, 
greatly though they have modified the original form. 

We can hardly attempt to trace the influence of this 
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general idea throughout the history of scientific thought. 
But it can at least be said that it has played a great part 
as a guiding principle in scientific investigation down 
to modem times. It has been expressed in the various 
theories of conservation down to the law of the Con- 
servation §f Energy, which is its most recent form. A 
scientist of our own day. Professor Frederick Soddy, §ave 
expression to the idea in the words which he wrote in 
his book Matter and Energy a quarter of a century ago. 

‘ Gradually,’ he says, * this law of conservation has sup- 
plied the physicist with an experimental test of reality 
in a changing universe. What appears and disappears 
mysteriously, giving no clue to its origin or destination, 
is outside of his province. To him it has no physical 
existence. What is conserved has physical existence.’ 
Or again, ‘Deep down somewhere in the processes of 
thought the ultimate test of reality appears to be the law 
of Conservation.’ 

There are, no doubt, possible alternative explanations 
and interpretations of all this. But we are not concerned 
to defend the view against any possible criticism. All 
that is aimed at here is to show that it is a view that can 
reasonably be held. And it is sufficiently clear that, in 
adopting these criteria of reality, Plato was simply work- 
ing along the same lines as many other thinkers, from 
his Greek predecessors down to the present day. And it 
is equally clear that if we adopt these criteria and apply 
them seriously we cannot accept the world perceived by 
the senses as * really real ’. It is in a state of continual 
change, instead of having the permanence and stability 
that we require, and, because of that and for other 
reasons too, it has not got the definite and determinate 
character that we demand of what is real. So we find 
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that the rejection of the sensible world as not real is no 
special peculiarity of Plato’s. It is a position that is 
shared, to some degree, by almost all the leading thinkers 
of ancient Greece. It is, for instance, expressed clearly 
by Democritus and the Atomists, who in other respects 
hold views sharply divergent from Plato’s. # 
f have dwelt on this at length because of the truly 
extraordinary misunderstandings of Plato’s position on 
this point which make their appearance so often, even 
among people who ought to know better. It is more 
important, however, to ask where Plato turned to find 
objects which would pass these tests of reality. Where 
docs he look for facts which are * really there ’ to be dis- 
covered, which are permanent and unaffected by the 
passage of time, and which have definite and deter- 
minate characteristics which make them possible objects 
of exact scientific knowledge? 

It was only natural that he should turn in the first 
place to the most developed kind of scientific knowledge 
of his time, namely mathematics. It is a pure conjecture, 
but I am inclined to connect the original development 
of his theory with his first visit to Italy and Sicily at 
about the age of forty. For there, in all probability, he 
came into close contact with groups of Pythagoreans, 
particularly at Tarentum where Archytas was already 
coming into prominence both as a mathematician and 
a statesman, and it was among the Pythagoreans, until 
the centre of the subject moved to Plato’s Academy, that 
mathematics was most systematically studied. Be that 
as it may, it was in the objects studied in mathematics 
that he seemed to find tire most obvious instances of the 
true realities that he was looking for. 

Consider the most elementary instance possible of a 
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mathematical proposition. When we say that 1 + 1 = 2, 
we naturally suppose that we are stating a fact which 
is there for us to discover: we certainly do not make it 
up. What we assert is true permanently and indepen- 
dendy of the passage of time, not true at some times and 
false at others. It is true independently of the surround- 
ing circumstances. And it is absolutely and definitely %nd 
unequivocally true, not approximately true or true from 
some points of view and not from others. In other words, 
the facts stated in this, or any other mathematical pro- 
position, seem to fulfil exacdy the tests of reality that 
Plato adopted. 

There are, of course, certain modem theories of the 
nature of mathematics which would cast doubt on what 
they would regard as diis simple-minded view. Plato, 
naturally, was not acquainted with modern theories. 
But even nowadays the practising mathematician seems 
naturally inclined to adopt a view very like this. In a 
book by one of the most distinguished of them, G. H. 
Hardy’s A Mathematician’s Apology, we read, ' It seems to 
me that no philosophy can possibly be sympathetic to a 
mathematician which does not admit, in one manner or 
another, the immutable and unconditional validity of 
mathematical truth. ... In some sense, mathematical 
truth is part of objective reality. . . . These [theorems of 
which three examples are given] . . . are, in one sense or 
another, however elusive that sense may be, theorems 
concerning reality. . . . They are not creations of our 
minds; Lagrange discovered the first in 1774; when he 
discovered it, he discovered something', and to that some- 
thing Lagrange and the year 1774 are equally indif- 
ferent.’ There seems to me little or nothing here that 
Plato would have found difficulty in accepting. 
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A further important point for Plato is that these 
mathematical propositions do not apply with the same 
absolute, eternal and unequivocal truth to sensible 
objects. To these they seem to apply in a certain sense or 
to a certain degree, but not absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally. Even in simple arithmetic, for instance, the 
proposition I + i = a is only absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally true if we take the ‘ one * to be one and 
nothing else. But no sensible object is ever just one and 
nothing else. It is one only from certain points of view 
or it can be treated as one for certain purposes, but for 
others it is many, and it is not ‘ really ’ one any more 
than it is many. But perhaps for illustrating Plato’s point 
we can find a clearer example if we turn to the pro- 
positions of geometry, which for the purpose of under- 
standing Greek thought we must take as meaning 
Euclidean geometry. 

Here we are presented with certain objects such as 
points, which are defined as having position but no 
magnitude, or lines which have length and no breadth, 
or surfaces which have length and breadth but 5no thick- 
ness, and we prove propositions about these things and 
about different figures made up of them. But wc know 
that we cannot actually draw or make these things or 
observe them in the world around us. We can, for 
instance, get nearer and nearer to a line the finer we 
draw it, but in the nature of things we cannot' either draw 
or observe a line with absolutely no breadth. That is a 
very simple instance, but the same thing applies to more 
complicated figures. We find something very like it, also, 
in other branches of mathematics, where, for instance, 
we deal with absolutely rigid bodies or absolutely pure 
fluids, about which we can prove various propositions, 
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but which we never have met and never will meet 
among the sensible objects around us. 

Now, all these mathematical objects appear to be real 
by all the tests of reality suggested above. They are 
certainly something that we have to discover, and are 
not just invented or made up. And what we discover 
about them can be expressed in absolutely clear %nd 
unequivocal statements. We do not, however, discover 
them in the objects of sense-perception, which, as we 
have seen, never have completely the chaiacteristics of 
mathematical objects. For that reason, we cannot, as is 
sometimes supposed, arrive at their characteristics by 
a process of abstraction, i.e. leaving out or * thinking 
away ’ the other qualities that we perceive in the sens- 
ible objects until we are left with one perceived quality 
in isolation. For the qualities of tire mathematical objects 
are not found in the sensible objects at all. Similarly 
the propositions that we prove about the mathematical 
objects, e.g. the geometrical circle or square, never 
apply completely and absolutely to sensible objects, such 
as the square or circular figures that we draw or make 
or find in nature. They can be nearly true about them, 
and the more closely the sensible objects approximate 
to the mathematical objects the more nearly do these 
propositions apply to them. We can see from this how 
natural it is to come to think of the mathematical objects 
as complete and perfect forms to which the sensible 
objects can approach closer and closer but can never 
quite reach, if they are to remain sensible objects. And 
we can understand how Plato in the Phaedo can come 
to speak of these latter, by a metaphor, as * trying to be 
like ’ the perfect forms. 

This, then, is the first stage in Plato’s analysis, a stage 
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which is specially characteristic of him and which, as 
far as wc know, he was the first person to reach. The 
science of mathematics only attains its perfect precision 
and certainty because, and in so far as, it does not apply 
to the objects perceived by the senses. But, as it certainly 
applies to something, that * something ’ must belong to 
a wtirld of non-sensible realities. On the other hand, it 
does have a certain -rough and approximate application 
to the sensible world, in so far as the objects in that 
world approximate to the objects of pure scientific 
knowledge. And it is only in so far as they do this that 
we can think intelligibly about them at all. We can think 
about them because they do approximate to the objects 
of scientific knowledge. But because it is only an ap- 
proximation, the thinking is of an essentially different 
kind from die scientific knowledge. It is never exact or 
definite or certain, but is at best only roughly true or 
true enough for practical purposes, and it is always 
liable to confusion, error, and contradiction. 

The next step is also specially characteristic of Plato, 
and it is the one to which he probably attached the 
greatest importance. What light can this analysis of the 
implications of scientific thought throw on the possi- 
bility of a scientific knowledge of morality? At first 
sight, it might appear that there was not much resem- 
blance. Mathematics was a going concern, and, in spite 
of theoretical doubts on the part of a few sceptics, it did 
present a systematic and coherent body of scientific 
knowledge. It was much more difficult to disbelieve its 
results than to accept them. And if we accepted them we 
were bound to believe in the reality of the objects known 
in it. On moral questions, on die other hand, it seemed 
far easier to disbelieve in the validity of our judgements, 
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and there was certainly, in fact, much moie difference 
of opinion and much less precision and coherence. Yet 
if we could, for a moment, bring ourselves to think of 
the system of moral judgements as a going concern we 
should find that, in its assumptions and implications, it 
was much more like the body of mathematical knowledge 
than would appear at first sight. . • 

If, for instance, we consider Plato’s metaphor of 
‘ trying to be like ’, we shall see that in this field, according 
to our ordinary assumptions, it ceases to be a metaphor 
and becomes a literal statement of fact. We are all 
familiar with the notion of a moral ideal to which we 
human beings can approximate more and more closely, 
but never completely attain. ‘ We are none of us per- 
fect,’ we say glibly. But such a judgement implies the 
notion of a standard of perfection which we can know at 
least well enough to see that even the best of Us have 
not completely attained to it. It is only if we assume 
such a standard that we can say that we are not perfect, 
and, still more obviously, that one person, though not 
perfect, is better than another, or one action, though 
not a complete embodiment of righteousness, is more 
righteous than a possible alternative. We assume, further, 
that these ideals are determined for us by the nature 
of reality. We are not free to make them up just as 
we like. There is a real right and wrong about them. In 
other words, they are facts there to be discovered. 

What, then, about the doubts and differences of 
opinion that we find in practice? In the light of our 
analysis, these need not surprise us, nor need they pro- 
vide any insuperable difficulty to believing in the objec- 
tive validity of our moral ideals. As the analogy of 
mathematical knowledge has shown us, our knowledge 
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of particular sensible objects, in this case the behaviour 
of particular human beings, can never be certain and 
definite, and there will always be an element of uncer- 
tainty, contradiction, and error. Further, if we attempt, 
as most people do, to study this behaviour by itself, 
without any clear conception of the ideal standaids in 
the Rght of which we can judge it, wc shall not have any 
basis even for such approximation to the understanding 
of it as wc could attain if wc went about it the right way. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that such thinking would be 
confused and indecisive, and that doubts and differences 
of opinion would arise, which there would be no way to 
resolve. Plato seems to have thought that, if wc would 
study the ideal forms of morality first, apart from the 
difficulties that arose in their practical application, we 
could reach clcar-cut and definite knowledge of them 
which would deserve to be called scientific. We could 
then in the light of them attain such clearness as the 
subject-matter would admit about the practical appli- 
cation of these ideals to the behaviour of actual human 
beings. He may well have been over-optimistic in this. 
But, at any rate, it was an approach that had not yet 
been tried. 

The main point is, however, that Plato had come to 
the conclusion that the basis of objective reality in our 
moral judgements lay in these perfect or ideal forms 
which were never discovered or realized completely in 
the world known to sense-perception. But they were real 
and knowable in exactly the same sense as the objects of 
mathematical science. These were the kind of objects to 
which full reality belonged. Where else one could look 
for fully real objects such as these is a question on which 
a word or two will be said later. But it is most probable 
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that Plato first reached his conception of them by the 
considerations of these two fields, the objects of mathe- 
matical science, and the moral ideals or moral qualities 
which were assumed in moral judgements. And these are 
certainly the clearest and most typical instances by 
which to illustrate the sort of things he had in mind and 
the way he thought about them. * 

Before going further, it is necessary to say a word or 
two about terminology. In speaking of these fully real 
objects, he uses many different expressions. When speak- 
ing of any particular instance of them he usually in- 
dicates it by the use of the Greek word for ‘ itself ’, as 
‘ the circle itself’ or ‘justice itself’, or rather, as classical 
Greek had not yet taken kindly to the use of the abstract 
noun, ‘ the just itself’. He also sometimes speaks of them 
generally as * the things which always remain the same ’. 
But he soon developed the use of technical terms for 
these by the application of two Greek words, whose pre- 
cise translation needs a word of explanation. These are 
the words elSos (eidos) and ISia (Idia), which, so far as 
we can discern, were used absolutely interchangeably. 
They were, of course, common Greek words, and Plato 
himself throughout his writings frequently used them in 
one or other of their various non-technical senses. It is 
necessary, when reading Plato in the Greek, to remember 
this and not to assume that this developed theory is 
implied whenever these words occur. When using them 
in the technical sense he often, but not invariably, adds 
a qualifying adjective such as wr\t& (no eta), intelligible as 
opposed to sensible, or dotoparii ( asomata ), bodiless or 
immaterial. What he had in mind in choosing the words 
eISo? and 1S£k has been a matter of some controversy, 
into which it would be impossible to go here. As for the 
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best translations of them, the latter of the two is exactly 
transliterated by the English ‘ idea and hence in the 
past they have often been spoken of as 1 ideas and the 
whole theory as the Theory of Ideas. But that is a most 
unfortunate translation, as ‘ idea * normally conveys to 
us something which is not certainly real — ' it’s just my 
idea*’— but exists only ‘ in die mind And that is just 
what these objects aie not. A better translation, and one 
which conveys more nearly the suggestion of the Greek 
words, is * form ’. Hence the modern tendency, which 
will be followed here, is to speak of them as Forms, and 
of the theory as the Theory of Forms. 

As regards the relation between the Forms and the 
particular sensible objects, which is such an essential and 
distinctive feature of the theory, Plato is much more 
certain of the fact than of the best name to describe it 
by. In the above account, it has been more than once 
spoken of as an ‘ approximation ’ of the particular 
objects to the Forms, and Plato uses a somewhat similar 
metaphor when he speaks in the passage already referred 
to of the sensible objects 1 trying to be like * or ' striving 
towards ’ the Form. More often he speaks of the 
‘ presence ’ of the Form or of * sharing ’ or ' participation 
Sometimes he changes the metaphor slightly, and speaks 
of * imitation The relation of the Form to the par- 
ticular object is spoken of as the relation of pattern to 
copy, and in a well-known passage in the Republic it is 
compared to the relation of a sensible object to its 
shadow or reflection. These varying phrases often appear 
in different passages of the same dialogue, and Plato 
makes it clear that he attached comparatively little im- 
portance to the exact phrase chosen. Indeed, as he was 
the first person to call attention to the special character 
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of this relation, it stands to reason that he could not find 
a precise phrase already assigned to it in the existing 
vocabulary of his own language. 

These, then, are the general characteristics of the 
theory as it first appears in the dialogues, and, as far as 
we can discover, they continued to characterize it up to 
the last stage of Plato’s thought. But, of course, as his 
thought developed, there were some modifications and 
a great many additions to it. These will be considered 
later. Before going on to this there still remains, how- 
ever, the task of seeing how in the first stage it was 
worked out in detail and applied in different directions 
to the solution of various problems. To this task we must 
next proceed. 


NOTE ON CHAPTER II 

As already explained, the theory discussed in this 
Chapter is never set out or argued systematically by 
Plato, but is merely referred to for its bearing on some 
particular problem. Any attempt to set it out systemati- 
cally must inevitably, therefore, be made for us by 
ourselves in our own way. I have tried, as it were, to 
expound it as I thought, from all the indications we can 
find in the dialogues, Plato might have expounded it to 
an audience at the present day. 

None the less, except for the references to modem 
science and the quotations from contemporary authors, 
there is, I think, nothing in my exposition which cannot 
be verified from passages scattered throughout the dia- 
logues. The criticism of sense-perception can be found 
in detail in the first part of the Theaetetus. It is mainly 
based here on the experience of taste, smell, and the per- 
ception of hot and cold by touch. There is also a reference 
to dreams. It is also implied in Beveral passages in the 
Republic. For instance, in Book X there is reference to 
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the stick seen bent in water, and to the different shapes 
seen from different perspectives. The impossibility of real 
knowledge of what is constantly changing and shifting 
is argued expressly at the end of the Cratylus, and implied 
in many passages in other dialogues. 

The special relation, which I have described as 
‘ approximation ’, of the objects of sense-perception to 
the perfect Forms is brought out most clearly in the 
Pliaedo, 74, 75. The instance taken there is the mathe- 
matical relation of equality, and the contrast is drawn 
between the absolute equality that we think of in mathe- 
matics and the rough, approximate equality which is 
what we have to be content with in dealing with sensible 
objects. In the same passage, the parallel between this 
and the moral ideals is clearly stated when it is said 
that exactly the same thing applies to absolute justice, 
holiness, and the other moral qualities. In a later pas- 
sage there is also mention of 1 oneness ’ and ‘ twoness * 
or unity and duality (povdi?, SuAc) as instances of the 
same kind of tiling. In Book VII of the Republic we get 
a similar statement of the difference between the mathe- 
matical one, and the single sensible object which we never 
perceive merely as one but also as many at the same time. 
The instance of geometrical figures is not given in these 
passages, but in the Parable of the Line in Book VI of 
the Republic we hear of ‘the Square itself’ or ‘the 
Diagonal itself’ of which the diagrams that we draw are 
merely imperfect imitations, There are other passages, 
too, and, of course, the point of view is implied through- 
out. But this will suffice to indicate the kind of evidence 
on which what I have been saying is based. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE THEORY OF FORMS (a)— 

DEVELOPMENTS AND APPLICATIONS 

• 

The consideiations dealt with in the last chapter were 
certainly at the centre of Plato’s mind in developing his 
theory. But there were other aspects of it which deserve 
consideration. There are also various difficulties that 
arise in trying to interpret it in a way that will make it 
clear to us at the present day. A great many of these 
difficulties will have to be left unsolved here. There have 
been, for instance, numerous controversies about points 
of detail and the interpretation of particular passages. 
But, with occasional exceptions, these will have to be 
left unnoticed through limitations of space, even when 
a satisfactory solution of them does appear possible. 
Besides that, there are various philosophical difficulties 
that occur to us in trying to think out Plato’s theory for 
ourselves. To some of them, no doubt, Plato would have 
had an answer of some sort, and in some cases we can 
make a plausible conjecture of what this answer would 
have been. In other cases, even though he might have 
had an answer, we cannot even guess what it would have 
been, owing, as previously explained, to the special 
form in which Plato’s work has come down to us. But 
there are still other cases in which there is no reason 
to suppose that Plato had any answer to the difficulties 
at all. It would be absurd to expect him to have thought 
of all the possible problems that have been raised in die 
course of two thousand years of subsequent speculation, 
4 1 
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or to criticize him for not having an answer to every 
question that we can raise to-day. This is not always to 
Plato’s disadvantage. For the history of thought has 
amply shown that a great many problems are always 
being raised that further reflection shows not to have 
been real problems at all; and, if we read Plato aright, 
he Ban often take us by a direct road to the centre of the 
question without having to explore all the blind alleys 
that have been opened up by subsequent speculation. 
At any rate, there are quite enough problems that Plato 
and his contemporaries did think of to occupy our full 
attention. 

I. There is one obvious application of the theory 
which Plato must certainly have had in mind. That is, 
its application to the general problems of predication, 
classification, and definition. Thinkers before and con- 
temporary with Plato had already begun to ask the 
question, What exactly do we imply when we say that this is 
that? More especially did they concern themselves with 
the problem of what was implied by asserting the same 
thing of a number of different subjects, as in saying that 
a number of different actions are all just, or a number 
of different figures are all square. The first thinkers who 
concerned themselves with these problems raised all 
kinds of difficulties, some of which have ceased to worry 
us now, largely because of the work of analysis initiated 
by Plato. Some of them, indeed, had already ceased to 
worry him, and are dismissed in the dialogues in which 
they are mentioned as mere verbal puzzles with no sub- 
stance in them. But he does take more seriously the 
general difficulty that was raised by those who asked 
how a number of different things could also be one, as 
was implied by calling them all by the same name; and 
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conversely how one thing, e.g. justice, could also become 
many by being found in a number of different acts. This 
was an aspect of the general problem of the One and the 
Many, or unity and multiplicity, which in various forms 
occupied a good deal of the attention of Greek thinkers. 

Plato’s general answer, so far as we have taken him 
at present, was that the one feature, in virtue of which 
we call a number of things by the same name, was not, 
strictly speaking, found in the things, but was * beyond ' 
them. It was to be thought of, not as an identical pro- 
perty found in exactly the same form in all of them, but 
as a limit towards which they converged to a greater or 
lesser degree, without ever quite reaching. And, as they 
would fall short in varying degrees and in different ways, 
it might well be that it would not be possible, literally, 
to find a common quality which was absolutely identical 
in all of them. And yet, once we have conceived the 
perfect Form, we could see that all these particulars did 
have a relation to it in virtue of which they fell naturally 
into a single class or group. 

If we try this out in practice, without necessarily 
accepting Plato’s metaphysical theory, we shall find 
many cases in which it is a very fruitful method of tack- 
ling the problem of classification. In other cases, how- 
ever, it does not seem to work so well. And that raises 
the question whether we necessarily imply the existence 
of a perfect Form in every case of classification. In one 
passage in the Republic Plato says, incidentally, that 
whenever a number of things is called by the same name 
we postulate a Form. But it is hard to believe that he 
meant that quite literally. We can make up quite arbi- 
trary classifications, or classifications useful merely for 
some momentary purpose, on the basis of a feature that 
aay D 
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has no necessary connexion with the essential nature of 
the objects classified. We could, for instance, group to- 
gether all the wheeled vehicles that we observe passing a 
particular point between two times arbitrarily chosen. 
We could, then, if we liked, invent a name for them all. 
But it would be impossible to suppose that there is a 
perfect Form of the objects so classified. And it is easy to 
think of other cases, not quite so extieme as this, which 
present considerable difficulty. In the Parmenides, a dia- 
logue which falls stylistically into the same period as the 
Republic but must certainly have been somewhat later, 
there is a brief discussion of this point, The interpre- 
tation of the dialogue is much disputed, but the general 
impression from this passage is that Plato had not arrived 
at any final decision on the question, but was inclined 
to postulate Forms only of the sort of object, such as 
moral qualities and mathematical objects and relations, 
from which we have been illustrating them hitherto. 
Certainly practically all his own illustrations of them 
are taken from these fields. The only significant excep- 
tion is the application to manufactured objects, in this 
particular case a bed, in the Tenth Book of the Republic. 

In the later developments of his theory, if we can rely 
on the evidence of his pupil, Aristotle, he did arrive at 
more definite conclusions on the question. A word will 
be said about that when we come to consider the final 
phase of his thought. But we shall probably see reason 
to suspect that these conclusions were reached not so 
much by a direct attack on this particular problem, as by 
a further examination of the nature of the Forms them- 
selves. Once this had been carried out, the particular 
problem more or less solved itself. 

2. A most important point that arises, in connexion 
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with the application of Plato’s theory, is the question of 
the kind of knowledge, 1 or approximation to knowledge, 
that we can have of the world of sensible objects. It is 
really the strangest misunderstanding of Plato to repre- 
sent him, as some modern writers have done, as simply 
dismissing the sensible world as of no interest. On the 
contrary, he regarded knowledge and understanding of 
it as of vital importance, both as a means to the know- 
ledge of the true realities, the Forms, and, even more 
perhaps, as essential for the conduct of ordinary life. It 
is true, of course, that we could never have complete 
or perfect knowledge of it, as we could of the Forms, and 
therefore the philosopher or lover of knowledge could 
never find this imperfect knowledge so satisfying as the 
perfect knowledge of the true realities. It is true, also, 
that Plato feels the need of giving most of his space to 
emphasizing the necessity of knowledge of the Forms, 
not only as more satisfying in itself, but also for the 
practical conduct of life. That is natural enough, for 
that was the point on which people needed most ex- 
planation and persuasion. But even in the dialogues 
in which he is most emphatic on this there are plenty 
of statements of the need for practical experience in 
addition. 

In saying that sensible objects were not fully real, 
Plato did not, of course, mean that they were just non- 
existent. For that would mean that they were nothing at 
all, and that nothing could be said or thought about 

1 1 do not propose to confine the use of the word ‘ know- 
ledge 1 to the absolutely complete and certain knowledge 
which Plato calls hnarfjpq (eptstimS). It seems to me much 
more convenient, and in accordance with English usage, to 
extend its use to cognition m general. When I want to limit 
its application I shall use a qualifying adjective. 
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them. It was just on that point that some lines of Greek 
thought had got into difficulties by assuming that there 
were merely two alternatives, on the one hand complete 
reality or being, and on the other complete unreality or 
non-existence. Plato tried to avoid this by recognizing 
an intermediate state between complete reality and 
absolute non-reality which was characteristic of the 
world of sensible objects. They are described, in the 
well-known phrase in the Republic, ‘as tossing about 
between being and not-bcing Similarly, there are not 
merely, for him, the two alternatives of complete know- 
ledge and complete ignorant c or absence of knowledge 
There is also the sort of half-knowledge or approxima- 
tion to knowledge which we can have of these inter- 
mediate objects. This is the slate of mind that Plato calls 
865a (doxa), which is generally translated ‘ belief’ or 
* opinion 

This is not mere sense-perception. As far as we can 
judge, though there is not much said about it, the mere 
sensations are for Plato simply a series of fleeting events, 
and do not in themselves amount to any sort of cog- 
nition at all. But we do reason or think or make judge- 
ments about them, and it is that sort of thinking that he 
is talking about. We have already seen something of its 
general characteristics. The judgements it arrives at are 
not absolutely true, but may work well enough for 
practical purposes. They are roughly or approximately 
true with a margin of error, which is not merely the 
result of the limitations of our actual knowledge but is 
inevitable from the very nature of the objects. Or they 
may be taken as true from one point of view but not 
from another, or for some purposes and not for others. 
It is this sort of thinking which constitutes opinion or 
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belief, 865 k as opposed to perfect scientific 

knowledge. It must be emphasized that the distinction 
is not at all a distinction between different degrees of 
subjective certainty in particular cases, but a distinction 
between the kinds of cognition which are possible. And 
that finally depends upon the nature of the objects. 

A further important point is that Plato does not lump 
together everything in the sensible world as on just the 
same level of half-reality, nor all kinds of thinking about 
it as on the same level of half-knowledge. He recognizes 
that within this world there are different degrees of 
approximation to reality, and that some forms of opinion 
or belief are much nearer true knowledge than others. 
On the first point, he gives us, as an illustration, the 
difference between a shadow or a reflection and the 
sensible physical object whose shadow or reflection it is. 
It is obvious that, by all the tests of reality previously 
discussed, shadows or reflections are on a much lower 
level of reality than their originals. They are more 
fleeting and impermanent, their observable charac- 
teristics are much less definite, and even the degree of 
existence they have is dependent or derivative. And it 
is a one-sided dependence at that: for while they could 
not exist at all without their originals the originals are 
not in the least dependent on them. These features sug- 
gested to Plato that the relation between them might 
provide, within the sensible world, an analogue of the 
relation of the sensible world as a whole to the world of 
Forms. 

Now it is obvious that the sort of knowledge that we 
could have of things such as shadows and reflections 
would be much vaguer and more uncertain than that 
which we could have of their originals. That, however, 
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is not a point on which Plato lays much stress. He is 
more concerned to call attention to the extremely im- 
perfect knowledge that we should have of the originals 
if we only knew them indirectly through their shadows 
or reflections and only had direct sensible perception of 
these latter. We are in substantially the same position 
if we only know the objects of sense-perception second- 
hand tluough someone else's description of them. For 
the words in which they arc described are, in a way, a 
kind of imago or reflection of the things described. In 
several passages in different dialogues Plato stresses the 
distinction between our thinking or opinion about 
sensible objects which is based on our own direct per- 
ception of them, and that which is based on a second- 
hand description of them. So one piescription, at any 
rale, for making our thinking about sensible objects as 
correct as it is capable of being is to base it, as far as 
possible, on our own observation. 

There is a fuither point, which has been of the greatest 
importance for the subsequent development of thought. 
In die last book of the Republic and in a much later dia- 
logue, the Philebus, Plato makes it clear what it is that 
lie regards as the prime condition for making knowledge 
of the sensible world approximate as closely as possible 
to true knowledge of the Forms. And that is the use of 
precise measurement, ‘ numbering and measuring and 
weighing ’, and the consequent expression of the results 
in mathematical terms. It is only by that method that 
we overcome, to some degree, the confusions and con- 
tradictions of immediate sense-experience, and rise 
beyond mere empirical habits of thought to something 
which approaches — 1 participates in ’, as Plato would 
say — true scientific knowledge. In fact, as far as he 
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would admit scientific knowledge of the sensible world, 
Plato would echo the words of a modem scientist, 
* Science is measurement 

Plato is not, of course, entirely original in this. The 
fundamental idea is taken over from Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, though Plato develops it and applies it in 
a way which is probably nearer to that of the modem 
scientist. But the most interesting thing about it is its 
bearing on subsequent thought. For it certainly shows 
Plato to have been very much in line with, at any rate, 
one of the influences that have pioduced the modern 
scientific outlook. It has sometimes been said by modern 
writers that Plato’s influence has been unfavourable to 
the development of natural science as we know it. But 
this has no basis in the available evidence, which, such 
as it is, tells all the other way. Certainly, in fact, the 
century or so immediately following Plato was one of 
the great ages in the development of natural science, 
and some branches of it developed for the first time 
then. What is moie, some of the most prominent figures 
in their development were former pupils of Plato in the 
Academy. There is no evidence whatever that in follow- 
ing these interests they felt themselves in any way in 
opposition to Plato. The best known of them is, of 
course, Aristotle, and, while he criticizes Plato on some 
points, there is not the slightest hint that in pursuing 
his biological researches he felt himself to be departing 
from Plato’s teaching, On one point, indeed, on which 
he criticizes him, many modern scientists would probably 
feel that Plato was more in the right than Aristotle. That 
is in the stress that Plato lays, and Aristotle deprecates, 
on the importance of mathematics for the understanding 
of the material world. It is noteworthy that some of the 
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founders of modern science in the seventeenth century, 
such as Kepler and Galileo, mention Plato, among 
others, by name in this connexion and proclaim them- 
selves followers of his philosophy in opposition to Aris- 
totle’s. It is, no doubt, true that Plato was not himself 
very much interested in research in natural science, 
thofigh he was evidently well acquainted with the work 
that was being done. But the idea that his influence was 
positively hostile to such research is entirely a modern 
invention. 

3 (a). There is another point which is of the greatest 
interest, and also of the greatest obscurity. That is the 
question of the relations of the Forms to each other. 
They have been spoken of hitherto as if they constituted 
a number of isolated and independent entities, all on a 
level with each other. But obviously there must be some 
sort of relation, other than mere co-existence, between 
them, and between certain Forms the relation must be 
particularly close. To take but one instance, the Form 
of Three must have some special kind of relation to the 
Form of Triangle. And again some Forms seem as if 
they must be regarded as sub-species of others. It is clear 
from various allusions, particularly in the Republic , that 
Plato had developed a view on this general question. 
But the allusions are extremely cryptic and it is far 
from clear what his view was. 

It appears from one passage in the Republic that, just 
as there were different levels among the objects of sense- 
perception, so there were equally different levels among 
the objects of pure thought, the Forms. But that is not 
at all an easy conception to grasp. For, while it is not 
difficult to see that there might be different degrees 
of remoteness from perfect reality among the partly 
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real objects of sense-perception, it is very difficult to see 
how there can be different degrees of perfection among 
the perfect objects themselves. It is possible that in this 
passage Plato is thinking, primarily, not so much of 
different levels among the real objects themselves as of 
different levels in our understanding of them. Indeed, 
he certainly is thinking of this latter, whether he i? also 
thinking of the former or not. So we may begin with a 
word or two on this point. 

In the first place, the particular mathematical sciences, 
arithmetic, geometry and the like, are represented as 
not rising to the highest level of perfect knowledge at 
which we ultimately aim. One reason for that is that 
they have to use sensible aids, for instance the diagrams 
which we draw in geometry, and that fact hampers the 
exercise of pure thought. I suppose he would say that, 
as long as we are dependent on the diagrams, there 
always lingers about our notion of, say, a triangle some 
sort of idea of it as a figure that * looks like that ’, whereas 
the Triangle Itself does not ‘ look like * any visible object 
at all. What is, perhaps, more important is that these 
sciences always start from i!i7io0£oeu; (hjfiothcscis), a 
word which must not here be translated ‘ hypotheses * 
but ‘ assumptions ’, things taken for granted without 
further examination. They take for granted the things 
given in the preliminary definitions, the various geo- 
metrical figures, for instance, and, starting from them 
as self-evident, they proceed to deduce the different 
properties of these figures. 

Plato did not doubt that the knowledge so attained 
was perfectly valid scientific knowledge as far as it went. 
But he was not content with it because he was a philoso- 
pher and it is the business of a philosopher to examine 
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assumptions instead of taking them for granted, to see 
what lies behind them and to carry on this process up 
to the limits of human thought. Socrates was probably 
the first person to adopt consciously and explicitly this 
method of thinking. But it was implicit in most of the 
work of the Greek philosophers from the beginning, and 
it pRiys its part in the development of scientific thought, 
particularly in mathematics and the sciences that de- 
pend on mathematics. The special form it takes there is 
the demand for ever wider generalization, based on the 
idea that it marks a pi ogress in understanding whenever 
we can see two or more apparently different things as 
instances of some one more general principle. I have 
heard a physicist desciibe the tusk of theoretical science 
as ‘ to make one idea grow where there weic two before’. 
And Bertrand Russell in his Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy defines the attitude of the mathematical 
philosopher, as distinguished from the practising mathe- 
matician, in these terms: ‘ Instead of asking what can 
be defined or deduced from what is assumed to begin 
with, we ask instead what more general ideas and prin- 
ciples can be found, in terms of which what was our 
starting-point can be defined or deduced.’ This appears 
to express Plato’s demand exactly, and in language not 
so very different from that which he might have used 
himself. 

So far there does not appear to be any very great 
difficulty in understanding what Plato had in mind. 
But the further developments of this are much more 
complicated and obscure. The first question that arises 
is whether the above account refers entirely to dif- 
ferences in the degrees of our knowledge and different 
ways of looking at die same objects, or whether it also 
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implies differences among the objects. Russell, for 
instance, immediately after the passage just quoted, 
insists that ‘ the distinction is one, not in the subject- 
matter, but in the state of mind of the investigator 
But Plato, believing as he did that in mathematics we 
were discovering facts about objective reality, could 
hardly, I think, have accepted this. It seems most jftob- 
able that, where we should talk of subsuming two or 
more mathematical concepts under a more general one, 
he would, at this stage of his thought, think rather of 
discovering another Form which had ‘ communion 
with ’ or was ‘ present to ’ the Forms previously known. 
At any rate, it seems clear that when he was writing the 
Republic he had some idea of a hierarchy of Forms, 
some at a higher level than others. And he conceived 
the progress of knowledge as going behind the first 
simple Forms that we were dealing with in the par- 
ticular sciences to those on a higher level which lay 
behind them, until eventually we arrived at the first 
principle of all, the ultimate object of thought. And 
then, in the light of that, we should understand the par- 
ticular Forms we began with, no longer as isolated 
entities, but as members of a hierarchical system. It 
would be vain to attempt to elaborate any more de- 
tailed account from the very summary indications given 
us in the dialogues. 

3 (4). On one point, however, something further must 
be said. There are clear indications in the Republic that, 
when that dialogue was written, Plato had some notion 
of a supreme first principle, a Form of Forms, as it were, 
in the knowledge of which ultimate explanation and 
understanding was to be found. And he calls this first 
principle by the name of the chief moral category, the 
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Good or, as he sometimes refers to it, the Form of the 
Good. But his references to it are extremely obscure, 
and it is very difficult for us to form any clear idea in 
our own minds of the way in which he thought about it. 

It is not so very difficult to understand, in a general 
way, how that would apply to the various moral quali- 
ties %nd ideals, which foimed one part of the world of 
Forms. Courage, justice, piety, and the like are all 
virtues or good things, but no one of them is the whole 
of goodness. It is natural to think of them as having 
something in common which makes them all good, and, 
on the Platonic theory, that would most naturally be 
desciibed as their common relation to the Form of 
good. Even within these limits, the detailed application 
of the idea is v«y far from clear. In the passage in which 
it is first introduced the Good is several times spoken of 
as that which we aim at before everything else, that 
without which we can never be satisfied, and that for 
the sake of which we do everything we do. As we have 
already seen, something like this is implied in the ordinary 
Greek use of the word. Yet Plato certainly did not think 
that the essential nature of the Good consisted in our 
subjective feelings. Possibly a clue to his meaning may 
be found if we recall the phrase previously quoted in 
which the general relation of the particular objects to 
the Forms is metaphorically described as ‘ trying to be 
like them ’. So far as we take that phrase seriously, we 
can see that, from the point of view of the particular 
sensible object, the one essential fact about all die 
Forms was that they were what their particulars were 
ultimately striving to become. We shall see, when con- 
sidering the later developments of his philosophy, how 
Plato modified and improved this first vague idea. 
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That may possibly also give us some sort of clue to 
the solution of the chief difficulty of this passage. As 
suggested, the supreme position assigned to the Good 
is not so difficult to understand when we are consider- 
ing the Forms of moral qualities and ideals. But that it 
should also be taken as the ultimate first principle of the 
mathematical and scientific Forms is a very hard nation 
indeed. So difficult has it seemed to some scholars that 
they have tried to raise doubts as to whether Plato really 
meant that at all. But there is no getting away from it. 
The statements in the dialogue are quite unequivocal, 
that the Good is the supreme principle of the whole 
of the world of Forms, and that it is the final stage 
of knowledge that we reach when we go behind the 
assumptions of the particular sciences. But how Plato 
conceived it we really cannot tell, except for the very 
slight hint referred to in the preceding paragraph. 
Probably the nearest analogy in the thought of our own 
time should be looked for in some form of theistic doc- 
trine, which makes God the supreme source both of the 
laws of nature and the moral law at the same time. But 
it is only a very imperfect analogy. For the Good is 
certainly not God. It is not a personal being, and it is 
not even soul or mind at all, but rather the supreme 
object of both the knowledge and the striving of 
soul. 

There has undoubtedly been, in this country, a 
certain tendency to exaggerate the importance of this 
particular point for the understanding of Plato’s thought, 
owing to the fact, for which there are very good reasons, 
that Platonic studies here have been so largely con- 
centrated on the Republic. For the Republic is the only 
dialogue in which the Form of the Good as the supreme 
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principle of knowledge and reality appears at all. In 
earlier dialogues ‘ good ’ is mentioned simply as one 
among many ethical terms for which we must assume 
a corresponding Fonn. In later dialogues, so far as there 
is any indication of a notion of one supreme first prin- 
ciple, it takes quite a different form fiom this. Altogether 
it sssma reasonable to suppose that, when he wrote the 
Republic, he had adopted this idea as a tentative and 
provisional way of thinking which in this particular form 
was subsequently abandoned. 

What he never abandoned, however, was the general 
demand that this particular theory was intended to 
satisfy. That is the demand that the ultimate meta- 
physical explanation, whatever fonn it took, should 
apply equally to the facts revealed by scientific investi- 
gation and the facts lcfcrrcd to in our moral judge- 
ments. This combination of a keen interest in the results 
of the scientific thought of the age and an equally keen 
interest in the problems of conduct, together with the 
conviction that our interpretations of both these aspects 
of human experience must somehow be brought to- 
gether under a principle common to both, has been 
characteristic of most of the systems of thought of all 
ages. The most obvious instances of this are the various 
forms of theistic doctrine already refeired to, particu- 
larly the Christian theology. But it is equally charac- 
teristic of the various naturalistic explanations, which 
seek to unify the two by reducing one to the other. 
We find it, indeed, in most of those who have attained 
the greatest eminence as thinkers, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, 
and the various Idealist philosophers who are influenced 
by Hegel. So, whether we accept this point of view or 
not, we must recognize that in adopting it Plato was in 
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the line of the great tradition, of which he was one of 
the first representatives. 

4. One more point remains for discussion, and that 
is the question of how we come to a knowledge of the 
Forms. There is not very much said about this. In most 
passages it seems to be taken as a given fact, which is 
itself taken as a basis of the proof that there are Foams. 
There is undoubtedly a good deal of justification for 
this. If we find that, in fact, we are thinking and coming 
to conclusions in a certain way, there is not much sense 
in raising questions about the possibility of our think- 
ing like this. It is a case of soloitur ambulando. Certainly 
the science of mathematics was an accomplished fact, 
and its possibility hardly needed proof. 

None the less there are certain implications of this 
fact to which Plato seems at times to have given a cer- 
tain amount of attention. There is a very well-known 
passage in the Phaedo , in which he seeks to apply these 
implications to the proof of the immortality of the soul. 
He starts here from the fact that in observing sensible 
objects we are able on reflection to recognize that they 
approximate to some perfect Form but always fall short 
to a greater or lesser degree. The particular instance 
which he takes here is the comparison between absolute 
mathematical equality and the rough approximate 
equality that we observe in the objects of sense-percep- 
tion. It seems, then, as if in some sense we must be 
already acquainted with the perfect Form before we 
can judge that the sensible objects fall short of it, though 
in our actual experience in this life it is the acquain- 
tance with objects through sense-perception that comes 
first in point of time. But, as we have already seen, we 
do not find the perfect Form in the sensible objects 
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because it is not there. He compares the experience 
rather to being reminded of some object that we have 
previously known by the sight of another object that is 
something like it but not identical, as when a portrait 
reminds us of the original. And he draws the conclusion 
that we must have become acquainted with the originals 
of which we aie reminded, the perfect Forms, in a pre- 
vious state of existence before we entered our bodies. 
This notion of pre-cxistencc, combined with certain 
other arguments, provides, it is suggested, some proof 
of the immortality of the soul. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether, or how far, 
Plato meant this argument to be taken literally. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that it is an expression in 
figurative or metaphorical language of a more abstract 
argument, on the lines that the capacity of the mind to 
grasp the Forms at all, which cannot be done through 
the bodily senses, shows that it has capacities which 
cannot be described in terms of the body or of physical 
occurrences, and that therefore it must be supposed to 
have a substantial, non-corporeal existence of its own. 
It cannot be said that this is impossible. Plato does 
sometimes express a general truth in more concrete 
figurative form, though it is generally much more 
obvious than it is here when he is doing so. But there 
seems really nothing in the passage itself to make us 
doubt that he intended it literally, at the time he wrote 
it. He may not, however, have regaided himself as 
finally and definitely committed to this view. The general 
suggestion that the process of acquiring knowledge in 
these fields is really a process of remembering what we 
had known in a previous existence outside of the body 
is first put forward in the Meno. And there he says that 
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he is not at all prepared to insist on the doctrine in this 
precise form, as long as the possibility of the process of 
acquiring this kind of knowledge somehow or other is 
recogmzed. 

These, then, are some of the main points that arise 
in connexion with the developments and applications 
of the fundamental doctrine. There are, no doubt, many 
other problems that might occur to us, but there is no 
point in speculating about what Plato might have said 
on them, if he had had anything to say at all. There 
remains one further matter to which the theory of Forms 
has some application, though a good deal that Plato says 
about it has no necessary connexion with the theory at 
all. That is the moral, social, and political theory, which 
is treated by Plato, as it would have been by most Greek 
thinkers of the time, as fundamentally a single subject. 
This, however, is a matter of sufficient importance to 
need treatment by itself. 



CHAPTER IV 


MORAL AND POLITICAL THEORY (i) 

Tift’, treatment of this subject must necessarily at this 
stage centre, in the main, tound the Republic, the most 
read and the most commented on of all Plato’s dia- 
logues, It is heio that we get the neatest apptoach to the 
systematic exposition of a formed doctrine that we find 
anywhere in his wiitinga. Adumbrations of this doctrine 
arc, however, found earlier, particularly in the Goigias, 
also one of the key dialogues for the understanding < f 
Plato’s thought. But here they ate merely indicated, 
and put forward rather as a matter of faith than of 
reasoned pioof. In the Republic similar ideas are de- 
veloped in detail and presented as the conclusion of a 
lengthy and systematic argument. 

In the Gorgias, as already indicated in a previous 
chapter, we are in the main occupied with the presen- 
tation and criticism of one particular form of the 
argument for moral scepticism. But wc are left at the end 
with certain positive ideas which emerge from the 
critical work of the dialogue. There is, firstly, die general 
faith in die reality of moral values, which is implied 
throughout and reaffirmed in a passage of moving 
eloquence at die close. Secondly, there is the insistence 
that, if these moral values are real, they must provide 
the standards by which everything, in the final resort, 
is judged. In particular, they provide the standard by 
which the value of political activity, die organization and 
government of the community, is tested. The true states- 
66 
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man, we are told, is the man who leaves the citizens 
better men than he found them. And finally there is the 
suggestion that the kind of knowledge that is necessary 
for carrying out this task is to be found in philosophical 
reasoning. It is the main object of the Republic to justify 
this faith by systematic argument. 

The Republic begins with a discussion of the mearnng 
of a Greek word which is generally translated ‘justice ’. 
But this translation, though it fits well enough into 
certain contexts, is really misleading. For the impli- 
cations of the Greek word, though they include those of 
the English, are wider in extent, and cover almost the 
whole field of what we should describe as our duty 
towards our neighbour, or proper behaviour towards 
other people. Even more clearly, perhaps, the opposed 
terms (&&ix.oq, dSwtoc), conventionally translated ‘ un- 
just ’ and ‘injustice’, really imply a general lack of 
jmoral scruple and disregard of other people’s rights or 
interests. In many passages ‘ unscrupulous ’ is a better 
translation of HSixoq than ‘ unjust ’. In fact, in discussing 
this virtue we are not far fiom a discussion of the whole 
meaning and basis of morality, so far as it refers to the 
behaviour of one person to others. 

There is some reason to believe that the First Book of 
the Republic was written at an earlier date than the rest 
of the dialogue and used subsequently as an introduc- 
tion. Certainly it follows the lines with which we are 
familiar in the earlier dialogues, its results are negative 
and critical only, and at the end even Socrates himself 
is left unsatisfied. But it serves its purpose by showing the 
intellectual situation which gave rise to the need for a 
deeper and more positive discussion, and the challenge 
to this is taken up in the rest of the dialogue. It is 
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suggested that we shall understand better what ‘justice* 
is il wc examine it in its working in the life of a com- 
munity, before trying to see what it implies m the way 
of a state of mind of the individual. And it is to the 
analysis of the nature of n community that Plato now 
turns. We must beware, by the way, in this connexion 
of the persistent mistranslation of tcuXk; (polk) as ‘ state 
Literally it means ' city ’, which the Greek regarded as 
the highest and most developed ibun of organized com- 
munity. But if wc consider the way in which wc use the 
word ‘ slate * we shall sec that it often lias ior us impli- 
cations and suggestions that the Greek woid has not. 
On the other hand, of course, ‘ city ’ equally does not 
mean to us just what the corresponding word meant to 
the Greeks. To express the mgument in modern ictms, 
therefore, it is better to use some general term such as 
4 community *, which I have employed here. 

In the light of liic Theory of Forms it is easy to under- 
stand the direction from which Plato approaches his 
examination of the nature of a community. His fust and 
main concern throughout llie greater part of the dia- 
logue is to construct a picture of the ideal or pcifect 
city, a 4 pattern in Heaven ’ as he calls it, in the light of 
which we can understand communities as wc actually 
find them. It is important to remember what this implies 
for him. As an ideal it is not something which is found 
in any existing community, and in the nature of things 
it can never be realized in its complete perfection in 
practice, any more than we can ever draw or construct 
a mathematically straight line. It must never, therefore, 
he discussed as a practical programme of immediate 
legislation. But nothing could be more fallacious, in 
Plato’s view, than to suggest that an ideal which cannot 
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be fully realized in practice is therefore of no practical 
bearing. On the contrary, a clear conception of the ideal 
is the one essential condition of effective action. Without 
it we have no standard by which to judge of existing 
communities or their constitutions and no clear direc- 
tive by which we can guide our efforts at reform. Our 
task, if we are ever in a position to carry it out, is t cf try 
to approximate as nearly as we can to the ideal with the 
material at our disposal. Plato compares this to the work 
of a portrait painter who tries to make a picture as like 
the original model as he can, though it can never be 
quite identical with it. And this illustration suggests 
another point. The painter needs for his task, not only 
the knowledge of his original, but also the practical 
understanding of his materials and the technical ability 
to use them. So, too, the statesman or reformer must 
first of all have a clear vision of the ideal. But to apply 
that he needs also practical experience and knowledge 
of the conditions in which he has to work. This is in- 
sisted on several times in the Republic, though naturally, 
as few would be likely to deny it, there is much less 
stress laid on it than on the need for knowledge of the 
ideal. But to picture Plato, as has sometimes been done, 
as constructing a theoretically perfect state in the re- 
cesses of his own mind and then supposing that it can 
be applied ready - made to any existing community 
without regard to the circumstances is a complete mis- 
representation for which there is no justification. 

This method, the method of ideals as we may call it, 
is one of Plato’s most characteristic contributions to 
thought about human affairs. It is easy to see how it 
arises from his general notion of the structure of reality 
as set out in the Theory of Forms. We cannot necessarily 
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assume that every ideal, as formulated, is strictly and 
literally a Form, though it would certainly have to be 
deduced from, or dependent on, a Form in some way. 
That, however, is not important as far as the application 
of the method goes. What is of importance is to note the 
way in which the ideal community is conceived. In one 
senSc it might be said that it was not an ideal community 
if we mean by that a community of perfect individuals. 
It is not meant as a picture of the society of the saints in 
Heaven. It takes individual human beings as they are 
by nature, and assumes, what all experience suggests, 
that they are born different with different capacities and 
different temperaments and different degrees of intelli- 
gence. It then asks what is the best conceivable form in 
which a community of such people could be organized. 
It is the ideal organization of actual people. Or it might, 
perhaps, be described as an attempt to picture the 
utmost that could be got out of the given human material 
by a perfect education and organization. 

How does Plato arrive at his notion of the ideal? There 
is one passage in which he speaks of ' taking hints from 
what Homer called the “ divine and godlike ” element 
which exists in actual human beings ’. But the main key 
to an understanding of his method must be looked for 
in his actual practice. And when we look at that we find 
that he begins by asking what the function or purpose 
of a community is. And when he has arrived at that he 
goes on to examine the form that the community would 
have to take for that function to be fulfilled with a- 
hundred-per-cent efficiency. Now, the function of a 
community is to satisfy the needs of its individual 
members : ‘ it is our need that will create it ’, as he says. 
And it is necessary for that because the individual is not 
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capable of supplying all his needs for himself by his own 
unaided efforts, but requires the co-operation of others 
to which he contributes his share in return. Plato begins, 
therefore, with a little sketch, which might serve as an 
mtroduction to any text-book of classical economics, of 
the principle of division of labour, and shows how 
essential this is for the effective provision of even»the 
most elementary necessities. 

So far as this is applied to the satisfaction of ordinary 
economic needs no one, in his time or ours, would 
seriously question it. But he carries it further. For, just 
as the needs of human beings are by no means confined 
to the provision of the means of physical life, so their 
mutual dependence on each other does not stop short 
at that point. And the principle of division of labour, 
which expresses this mutual dependence and which we 
recognize as the condition of efficiency in supplying our 
physical necessities, must be applied also to our further 
needs. The first shock to conventional Greek opinion is 
given when he applies it to the provision of a military 
force for purposes of defence. For it was still held in 
principle that the defence of the city was the duty of 
every citizen, though in practice most Greek states were 
coming to rely more and more on the superior efficiency 
of the professional soldier. But Plato goes further still, 
and applies it to the highest function of all, that of ruling 
or directing the state. Just because this is the most diffi- 
cult and most important duty of all, it must, if it is to be 
done properly, be entrusted to those with the greatest 
capacity for it, who will devote the whole of their atten- 
tion to it. And most of the rest of the dialogue is occupied 
by a consideration of the selection and training of the 
rulers of the ideal city. 
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Ruling, then, appears as one function among others 
in the community, much the most important and diffi- 
cult, no doubt, but still coming under the general prin- 
ciple of the division of labour for the mutual satisfaction 
of each other's needs. The special functions of the ruler 
include, of course, the ordinary administrative duties 
which fall to the lot of those in authority in any com- 
munity, and require the practical capacity and careful 
attention necessary to carry them out efficiently. But 
much more than that is needed. For the highest function 
of the ruler is to set the moral standards of the com- 
munity. As was suggested in an earlier chapter, there 
will in practice always be in any community some people 
who have a much greater degree of influence in this 
respect than the lest. And Plato, it seems, wants this 
explicitly recognized and the community organized so 
that those most fitted to exercise this influence should 
come to the top. It must be added that the chief means 
by which this influence is exercised is education. And 
perhaps the most important function of the rulers is the 
establishment and preservation of the right system of 
education. 

A good deal of space is devoted to the selection, educa- 
tion, and organization of these rulers, or * guardians ’ 
as Plato’s word for them is usually translated. We can 
deal here only with the most general features of this 
account. 

The first stage is the selection of the members of the 
army, which is to be recognized as a specialized voca- 
tion. The superior efficiency as a fighting force of a 
professional army is the first consideration to be put 
forward. But Plato is very emphatic that the power that 
lies in the hands of the only armed forces in the com- 
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munity cannot safely be left to those who arc merely 
good fighters. He demands for diem, therefore, high 
moral and intellectual qualities, and an education and 
training calculated to develop these. It is not surprising 
therefore, and would, in any case, seem quite natural to 
ordinary Greek opinion, that the rulers are selected 
from the ranks of die soldiers. For one thing no ont?has 
been admitted to the ranks of the soldiers unless he has 
at any rate shown the possibility of developing into a 
good ruler. And, in addition, we may take this as a 
recognition by Plato of the vital necessity for the rulers 
of a community to have control of the organized physical 
force in it. At every stage, then, the members of the army 
are submitted to a careful process of selecdon for pro- 
motion and the pick of them reach the highest position 
of supreme rulers. 

The selection at every stage is to be purely on merit. 
The rulers are certainly not an hereditary caste. Plato 
does, however, believe that innate qualities tend to be 
transmitted by inheritance, so that, once the original 
selection has been made, the majority of the future rulers 
will be found among die children of those already in 
that position. But that does not give diem any kind of 
prescriptive light. Those who do not show themselves 
fit for the position are sent to some other kind of work, 
and, conversely, promising children from other classes 
are picked out to be trained as soldiers and rulers. La 
carrifre ouverte aux talents is a fundamental principle of the 
Republic, with the proviso that the talent, or at any rate 
the possibility of it, must be recognized early if it is to 
receive the education necessary for its proper develop- 
ment. It is worth noting that Plato was sufficiently in 
advance of his time to apply the same principle to 
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women, who, if they show the necessary qualities, are to 
be given the same training and the same chance to rise 
to the highest positions in the state as men. If later 
writers speak truly, he followed his own piinciples in 
practice and admitted a few women of exceptional ability 
to study in the Academy, 

But all the natural qualities which he demands — 
quickness of understanding and learning, rctentiveness 
of what is learnt, courage, self-control, fnmness of pur- 
pose, and the rest — are of little avail unless they are 
developed and directed by the right education. Indeed, 
he asserts, in a well-known passage, that it is these very 
qualities which, if they are turned in the wrong direc- 
tion, are capable of doing the greatest harm. And he 
devotes careful attention to the proper system of train- 
ing for his soldiers and rulers. In their youth they follow 
the conventional Greek education, with a strenuous, but 
not too specialized, physical training, and a study of the 
current literature, in the main the stories of the gods 
and heroes told by the poets and song-wiiters. It is from 
this literature that, without direct precept, the young 
people absorb insensibly their ideas of good and evil 
and the proper conduct of life in general. Looking at it 
from this point of view, Plato finds much to criticize 
in the established body of literature. Certainly some of 
the stories told by the earlier poets would be very far 
from edifying, if they are regarded as presenting a pic- 
ture of the gods and heroes whom we are supposed to 
worship or to admire and make our models. He, there- 
fore, proposes to exercise a very drastic censorship of 
this literature, and to cut out all passages which repre- 
sent these objects of our reverence or admiration as 
behaving in an undesirable manner. He even extends 
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his restrictions to the form in which both the literature 
and the music which accompany it are to be presented. 

This, however, is only a beginning. It lays a good 
foundation, in so far as it inculcates a general outlook 
or point of view which is accepted almost as a matter of 
habit. But for the rulers, above all people, it is necessary 
to have not only habits of right behaviour but a rational 
understanding of what it is all about. So this early 
training is followed by a prolonged course of study in 
the mathematical sciences, interspersed with intervals 
of practical work in subordinate positions of responsi- 
bility. These mathematical studies are incidentally 
recommended as being of some practical value. But 
their main purpose is to lead the student gradually to 
look beyond the sensible objects to the non-sensible 
world, the pure mathematical objects which are the 
most elementary instances of the Forms. These studies, 
then, are the prelude to the final stage, the concentrated 
study of philosophy, or * dialectic 5 as Plato calls it, 
which leads up to a comprehensive view of the nature 
of reality in the light of the supreme principle, the Form 
of the Good. This last stage is not completed till about 
the age of thirty-five. And those who have passed suc- 
cessfully through all these stages now spend the next 
fifteen years of their lives in the higher executive work 
of administering the city. At the age of fifty they are 
released from these day-to-day duties, and allowed to 
devote the greater part of their time to the pursuit and 
contemplation of the eternal truths. But they are still 
required to exercise a general supervision over the 
running of the state, in which they constitute the supreme 
authority. 

We are not yet at the end of the conditions that Plato 
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lays down to secure the proper exercise of their func- 
tions by the rulers and the soldiers, Even the most 
careful selection and the best of training require to be 
supplemented by a system of organization which will 
rule out ccitain possibilities of the misuse of their powers. 
Not that rules and institutions by themselves could be 
effective to restrain the rulers if they had the will to 
break them. If they have been rightly selected and 
rightly trained they will themselves wish to live accord- 
ing to the general principles that Plato lays down. But 
he feels that even these best of men need the support of 
an established system or way of life, which will shut out 
the possibility of certain insidious temptations which 
might on occasions be too much even for them. 

The way of life laid down for them is, therefore, 
extremely austere. They live communally in barracks, 
owning no private property of any kind, and receiving 
their rations and the other necessities of life from the 
rest of the citizens, in just sufficient amount to keep them 
in full health and strength for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. Even a private family life is denied to them. 
Those of the proper age are ceremonially mated from 
time to time under the direction of the supreme authori- 
ties, and the children are brought up in communal 
nurseries without knowing or being known by their 
parents. It is these last provisions which seem to us at 
the present day the most far-fetched and repellent. 
They would not, perhaps, have seemed so startling to 
the Greeks. There is a certain amount of evidence that 
ideas of this kind had been in the air some time before 
Plato wrote, and certain practices in the Spartan state, 
while not going as far as this, certainly went a great deal 
further than anything we should contemplate nowa- 
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days. But, in any case, Plato’s provisions must be re- 
garded as an attempt, in an extreme form, to guard 
against the familiar evils of nepotism and family rivalry. 
In general, the whole scheme is aimed at the removal 
of any possible rival claims either on the attention or 
the loyalty of the guardians. They must live wholly for 
the service of the community, and must have no selfish or 
particular interests which could possibly set them against 
either each other or the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

There is, however, one interest, though hardly what 
we usually mean by a selfish interest, which does appeal 
to them more than the work of ruling. And that is the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake by philosophical think- 
ing. If they consulted only their personal inclinations, 
they would devote themselves to this rather than to 
anything else. And that for Plato is the great safeguard 
against the danger that his rulers might fall into that 
subtlest of temptations, which may beset even the most 
devoted public servant, of coming to love power for its 
own sake. He says epigrammatically that the only 
people who can safely be entrusted with absolute power 
are those who know a better kind of life, which they 
would really rather pursue. And that is one of the 
grounds for his famous dictum that a community will 
never be properly governed unless its rulers are philoso- 
phers. It is not, however, the sole ground, and it is worth 
considering a little more in detail what this dictum 
implies. 

We first hear of the idea at a very early stage, when 
it is a question of the original selection of those who are 
to be trained as soldiers. They must be, we are told, 
not only strong and active, spirited and courageous, 
but also 1 philosophical ’ by nature. This obviously does 
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not mean, at this stage, that they must be finished 
philosophers. It refers rather to a general natural ten- 
dency which, if it is strong enough, makes them capable 
of being educated to become such. We must remember, 
of course, that the Greek word of which our own 
* philosopher ’ is an almost exact transliteration had not 
yet'acquired the specialized meaning which it has for us. 
It was in process of acquiring it, but it still retained some 
of the associations of its derivation, and referred in the 
first instance rather to a direction of one’s interest than 
to any actual attainment. In other words, it means pri- 
marily, as its derivation implies, one with a love of or 
desire for knowledge and wisdom, which can, of course, 
show itself before much actual knowledge is acquired. 
We should think, perhaps, of a person who is by nature 
of an active and inquiring mind, always wanting to find 
things out and to understand the why and the where- 
fore of them. It is because this desire to know and to 
understand can only be finally and completely satisfied 
by the knowledge of the true realities, the Forms, that 
we can come later to use the term ‘ philosophers ’ 
specially for those who have come within reach of 
attaining this knowledge. And it is not till they have 
reached this stage that they are qualified to be rulers. 

It is quite clear that Plato believed that the supreme 
rulers must be not merely of a philosophical tempera- 
ment, but trained metaphysicians with a grasp of the 
ultimate nature of reality. They must be able to think 
in terms of the perfect Forms, the real ideals, in the light 
of which they have to understand the empirical facts of 
the situation and guide their policy. But we can go a 
little further than this in filling in the details. We get 
frequent references throughout the account of their long 
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system of training to selection tests which are applied 
at every stage to pick out those who are to proceed 
further. The implication of that seems to be that at 
each stage there will be a certain number who get so far 
and no further. Thus we may suppose that, just as in 
mathematical sciences there will be some who may 
make quite competent mathematicians, but are <iot 
capable of the philosophical thinking which will take 
them behind the assumptions of mathematics, so in the 
study of political affairs there will be some who can 
grasp the notion of the ideal community and use it as 
the 67t60eoa; or assumption of their political thinking, 
but cannot rise beyond this to the ultimate principle of 
reality, the Form of the Good. Such men will occupy, 
no doubt, an important position in the hierarchy, but 
will not rise to the top. For, while the stage of know- 
ledge that they have reached may work well enough as 
a guide in practice for the work they have to do, there 
is no sure and certain basis of it except in the under- 
standing of its relation to reality as a whole. They must 
always, therefore, work under the final control of those 
who have attained this supreme knowledge. We have 
no means of knowing whether, at the time of writing, 
Plato thought that he himself had attained this stage. 
He certainly would not have believed that it was cap- 
able of being set out in a written dialogue. But it is quite 
clear that it was for him the ideal which must be attained 
if our knowledge is to be complete and certain. 

It is not surprising that Plato believed that the quali- 
ties which make a true philosopher will be found com- 
paratively rarely among human beings, and that those 
who possess them will stand out as exceptional people. 
It must be remembered that he is very far from thinking 
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that intellectual ability, in any restricted sense, is 
sufficient by itself alone, though it is, of course, one of 
the prime necessities. But equally necessary are some of 
what we should more naturally describe as moral quali- 
ties. We shall never, for instance, however clever we 
are, except occasionally by accident, arrive at true 
conclusions unless we care more about getting at the 
truth than about anything else, if we are afraid to face 
unpleasant facts or to maintain views that might be 
unpopular, if we are swayed by selfish interests or par- 
tisan prejudice, if we shrink from or get angry at any- 
thing to which we are not accustomed, or if we are too 
lazy or self-indulgent to keep up the efforts which are 
demanded. The freedom from such weaknesses is neces- 
sary if we are to pursue the study profitably at all, and, 
as it proceeds, further good qualities are developed. 
Above all, it gives us a true sense of proportion, an 
appreciation of how small in the light of the eternal 
verities our petty personal ambitions and desires are. 
At the same time, once we have had the vision of the 
ideal, we shall see all our personal activities in the light 
of it and guide them accordingly. The general result of 
the argument is that the vocation for the pursuit of 
philosophy demands rare qualities both of intellect and 
of temperament intimately combined, and those who 
have not these qualities had better leave the study of 
philosophy alone. His idea has many points of resem- 
blance to the Catholic doctrine of vocation, which re- 
gards the religious life as the highest form of life possible 
for man, and yet holds that it would be positively wrong 
for those who have not the vocation for it to attempt to 
live it. 

This idea of vocation, indeed, is central in Plato’s 
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whole picture of the ideal community, and applies just 
as much to the farmers, craftsmen, traders, and the like, 
who supply the material needs of the community, as to 
the guardians. We are not told much about the position 
of this class of producers. But there are no grounds for 
the suggestion that has sometimes been made that Plato 
ignored them because he despised them and thought 
them of no importance. Such an idea would be quite 
contrary to what he says himself about the proper atti- 
tude of the rulers to the producers. He states emphatic- 
ally that they must never think of them as bondsmen 
whom they can use merely to satisfy their own ends. 
They are fellow-citizens who have the special function 
of providing the material necessities, in return for the 
protection and guidance which it is the function of the 
rulers to give. His community exists for the one just as 
much as for the others, and it is its object to provide 
the maximum possible happiness for all alike. Why 
Plato does not go into details about the position of the 
producing class is doubtless because he felt that the 
first essential was to secure the right men and the right 
organization for the rulers, and that then the rest of 
the organization of the community could safely be left 
to them. 

We are not, however, without certain indications of 
the position of the producing class as Plato pictured it. 
It is not at all likely that the absolute community of 
property and of family relations was meant to apply to 
them. There would certainly not have been the same 
necessity for it as in the case of the supreme rulers. It is 
quite clear that they would not be required to submit 
themselves to the same austerities as the guardians 
and that their material standards of living would be 
20? F 
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considerably higher, though extremes of wealth or poverty 
would not be allowed. The modern reader, by the way, 
must beware of the descripdon, which is sometimes used, 
of this class as the ‘ workers * or the ‘ working class ’, 
terms which have in modern English political and social 
implications which would be very misleading if applied 
to Tlato. This class would include everyone concerned 
in the work of supplying mateiial needs, what we should 
call nowadays * business men ’ just as much as the 
‘ woikers ’. But in fact, of course, Plato was not thinking 
in terms of a modem industrial society divided into 
‘ employers ’ and * workers ’ at all, but rather of a 
society, in the main, of small farmers and independent 
craftsmen and traders. 

As for the happiness of this class, that would be partly 
found in the satisfaction of their material needs, and also 
in the peace and security that the vigilant watchman- 
ship of the guardians would bring them. It would also 
be found in the fact that each one was working at the 
job for which his natural capacities most suited him. 
And, as modern investigations into vocational guidance 
have emphasized, that is certainly a great source of 
happiness, or at any rate of the avoidance of a great 
deal of unhappiness. Nor, if Plato’s ideal was realized, 
would they necessarily feel any dissatisfaction in being 
deprived of political power. It is one of the most in- 
excusable misrepresentations of Plato’s ideal society to 
picture it as a state in which a large body of unwilling 
subjects is held down by force by armed rulers. Of 
course, as in all communities, force might have to be 
used from time to time against individual recalcitrants. 
But it is one of the cardinal features of the ideal state 
that in all classes there should be, in Plato’s phrase, 
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agreement about who should rule and who should be 
ruled. Furthermore, in a later passage he expresses his 
belief that the mass of people, once they had been 
brought to realize what sort of persons the philosopher- 
guardians would be, would be quite ready to accept 
their rule and guidance. 

This is important, because it throws light on the ques- 
tion, on which much misunderstanding has arisen, of 
the degree of moral enlightenment of which he thought 
the imphilosophic mass of people were capable. It is 
clear that the highest development of this was only 
possible for the true philosophers. They alone could 
have the clear understanding of the true nature of the 
good, which could on the one hand provide a firm basis 
for the discernment of what was right and what wrong 
in practice, and on the other give the strength of con- 
viction necessary to withstand all the influences from 
within and without which might cloud the judgement 
and deflect the will. It is they, therefore, who must be 
finally responsible for setting the moral standards of the 
community. But that does not mean that the rest of the 
community is made up of entirely passive, non-moral 
creatures who require to have the most elementary idea 
of right and wrong imposed on them from above. On 
the contrary, it would seem that everyone, or nearly 
everyone, has some feeling of right and wrong, and 
some sense of a duty to the community. But in the great 
majority it is neither clear enough nor continuous enough 
to guide them unaided. It does, however, make them 
conscious of the need for guidance, and it is because of 
that that they will respond to the leadership of the 
philosopher-rulers, once they have been brought to 
realize what it implies. The principle of division of 
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labour, then, as applied to the work of the rulers meets 
a felt need of the whole community just as much as 
when it is applied to the provision of our material 
necessities. 

I have, of course, expressed this argument in my own 
terms in the light of modern discussions. But there is 
nothing in it that is not clearly implied by what Plato 
says. In his unequivocal demand for authoritative moral 
leadership from above he certainly goes much further 
than most of us would be prepared to go at the present 
day, and there is much that could be fairly criticized 
in his presentation of the case. It would be out of place 
to attempt this here. But any criticism would miss the 
point if it failed to recognize that in fact very few people 
do or can guide their conduct continuously by their 
own unaided ‘ inner light ’. We all, or nearly all, depend 
to a greater or lesser degree on the support and guidance 
of authority, whether it is the authority of a particular 
person or body of persons or of a generally accepted 
moral code. Plato may be criticized for exaggerating 
and formalizing this. But he cannot be justly criticized 
for recognizing it at all. 



CHAPTER V 


MORAL AND POLITICAL THEORY (a) 

We get then a clear picture of Plato’s notion of the ideal 
society. He arrives at it by developing to its ideal form 
the characteristic which he takes to be the fundamental 
characteristic of any organized society, namely the 
mutual dependence of its members on one another, so 
that together they form a unity. A unity, but not a 
uniformity: for it contains the greatest degree of diver- 
sity within itself. Each member has a special contri- 
bution of his own to make in accordance with his natural 
capacities, and together they form a society bound 
together in mutual friendliness and co-operation. Such 
a society is not only good and efficient as a society, but 
provides for its individual members the best, and ulti- 
mately the most agreeable, life that is possible to them. 
This is one stage m Plato’s answer to the challenge to 
show that morality is ‘ natural ’, For morality consists 
in the rules of behaviour that are necessary to make 
life in such a society possible. And life in such a society 
affords the most complete satisfaction of the needs of 
human nature. 

It is not altogether surprising that, trying them by the 
standard of this ideal, Plato regarded all existing Greek 
states as falling short, not only of the absolute ideal, but 
even of the approximations to it that might be attained. 
Wherever he looked he found, in a greater or lesser 
degree, dissension and strife within each city, and little 
85 
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trace even of an effort to attain the unity which he re 
garded as the first essential of a well-organized society. 
Modern readers may well feel that Plato lays an ex- 
aggerated stress on the need for perfect unity. We feel 
that some degree of difference' of opinion and opposition 
is a condition of development and progress. But we 
should have to recognize that this is only true within 
very definite limits. A community divided by irrecon- 
cilable differences cannot be in a healthy state. And m 
ancient Greece differences very readily became irre- 
concilable. Plato was, of course, speaking of the ideal 
state of things, and would, presumably, not have ruled 
out the possibility that in the existing imperfect com- 
munities some degree of conflict might occasionally not 
be entirely undesirable. Yet, if we consider the actual 
conditions of his day, we should probably come to feel 
that he might well be excused for not having much faith 
in this method, and for feeling that, even in the existing 
communities, dissension was producing nothing but evil. 
It would indeed be hard, or impossible, in fourth-century 
Greece to point to any actual case in which conflict 
within a city was, in fact, leading to a better state of 
society. 

What particularly impressed Plato was the continual 
state of conflict between classes. Every city of his time, 
as he says, was not one city but two, the city of the rich 
and the city of the poor. And that Was the primary evil 
that his ideal organization was intended to remove. 

We have, in the Republic, a long discussion of the chief 
existing types of state, from the point of view of their 
relation to the ideal state. They are arranged in de- 
scending order of merit, and, in order to give a concrete 
picture of their relation, Plato describes it in terms of an 
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actual historical process of degeneration. This device of 
presenting the results of an analysis in the form of an 
historical account is used by Plato elsewhere, and is 
familiar to us in the work of many subsequent writers 
down to our own day. There is no reason at all to sup- 
pose that Plato was not fully aware of what he was 
doing, or that he believed that, in fact, changes from 
one system of government to another took place neces- 
sarily, or even normally, in that order, tie was well 
acquamted with the history of his own and other Greek 
cities, and was quite well aware that in fact changes had 
taken place in every conceivable order. Further, of 
course, the account of the stages of degeneration begins 
from the ideal city which had never in fact existed, even 
in an approximation. So there is no ground for taking 
this account as an attempt to arrive at a law of his- 
torical development by generalization from actual 
experience, though, of course, his analysis is illustrated 
throughout from his knowledge of actual historical 
situations. 

What is of particular interest in this account is his 
constant attempt to trace back the adoption of this or 
that form of government to psychological causes, to the 
dominance of this or that state of mind in the com- 
munity concerned. He is thinking particularly of the 
dominant standards of value, the ends which the public 
opinion of the community regards as most worth pur- 
suing. This, more than anything else, he thinks, will 
determine the form that the system of government takes. 
Thus, any city in which the acquisition of wealth is 
regarded as the natural aim of human endeavour will 
inevitably tend towards an oligarchy, the concentration 
of political power in the hands of the wealthy. This is 
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not) however, the first stage of degeneration. That is 
represented by what he calls the timocratic state, of 
which Sparta was the outstanding example. This is the 
state in which prestige and power, honour and glory, 
arc accepted as the highest values. These things are 
found most readily in military achievements, so that 
power in the state tends to fall into the hands of the 
fighting men and success in war to be regarded as the 
highest object of endeavour. This is just what is wrong 
with it. Yet it is not wholly an ignoble aim. At the least, 
it calls for a good deal of personal courage, devotion, 
and self-denial, of duty, order, and discipline, all good 
things in themselves as far as they go. Even in our own 
day, repellent though most of us find the Spartan state, 
we can still thrill at the story of Thermopylae. But, 
none the less, it is a fundamentally false ideal, and the 
pursuit of it involves the neglect of the true values. 

Further, it marks the first stage in the break-up of the 
unity of the state. For the warrior class, who in the good 
state looked on the rest of the citizens as, in Plato’s words, 

‘ free men and friends and providers of their necessities ’ 
in return for the protection they gave them, now come to 
treat the producers as serfs and dependants, existing 
merely for the sake of their rulers. And even the virtues 
of this society have no sure basis. For they are instilled 
merely by the force of discipline, and there is no philo- 
sophical understanding of the reasons for them. Such 
a society, therefore, has the seeds of instability in it from 
the first, and any change of circumstances may let in 
other, still lower, impulses. 

We get the next stage, then, when ambition and the 
desire for honour and glory give place to the pursuit of 
wealth as the chief aim of the society, and the timocracy 
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becjmes the oligarchy or plutocracy. This is condemned 
entirely 1 by Plato. It infringes the fundamental principle 
of the good society, that every function within it should 
be performed by those most fitted by character and 
training for it. It puts political power into the hands of 
the wealthy, and that is bad for two reasons. The posses- 
sion of wealth is no test at all of the qualities and know- 
ledge necessary for a ruler. And, what is of even more 
importance, it gives the rulers private interests of their 
own which set them in opposition to each other and to 
the rest of the citizens, and make it impossible for them 
to rule in the interests of the whole community. Not 
only is such a result bad in itself, but it makes this con- 
stitution, also, inherently unstable. Wealth gives power 
and power is used to acquire more wealth, with the 
result that both tend to be concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands, the conflict between classes becomes ever 
greater, and an eventual explosion is almost inevitable. 
This has obvious points of resemblance to the Marxian 
analysis. And Plato adds to it a piece of observation, 
which experience even in modem times has done 
much to confirm, that the main source of revolution is 
to be found, not so much among those who have always 
been poor as among those who have been well-to-do and 
have subsequently fallen or been driven into poverty. 
It may be noted how much more directly and obviously 
this analysis applies to an ancient Greek city than to a 
modern community. For the Greeks, and indeed the 
ancient world in general, never developed or even con- 
ceived the possibilities of an expanding economy such 
as we know, in which by improvements in the processes 
of production the total amount of wealth can go on 
increasing almost indefinitely. There were certain 
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possibilities of that in the ancient world, but only within 
very narrow limits. Beyond these limits anyone who 
wanted to increase his wealth could only do so by, 
directly or indirectly, taking it from someone else. 

But Plato’s chief difference from Marx is to be found 
in his belief that, in the final analysis, these results are 
due to the attitude of mind of the members of the com- 
munity, particularly those in authority, rather than to 
the institutions. Of course, the two act and react on 
each other. But the basic influence lies in the former. 
So oligarchical institutions are to be regarded as the 
expression of the belief that wealth is the thing most 
worth pursuing. But it is really that belief also which 
gives rise to the revolt against oligarchy on the part of 
the dispossessed. Plato, therefore, has no faith in the 
revolution of the masses as the solution of the evils of 
the plutocratic state. It leads only to a lower order of 
state still— democracy. 

It is important to try to grasp, without being too 
much prejudiced by modem controversies, the reasons 
for Plato’s strong objection to democracy as he knew it. 
In the first place, there is the fundamental objection 
that is implied in his whole treatment of it, that it con- 
tradicts the essential feature of the good state, the prin- 
ciple of division of labour. More obviously than any 
other constitution it denies that the work of ruling the 
community demands any special qualities or any special 
knowledge or even any special concentration of atten- 
tion or interest on it. Of course, even in a democracy 
the technical specialist was accorded a certain degree of 
respect on his special subject. But in the higher decisions 
of policy everyone was supposed to speak with equal 
authority. In Plato’s view, however, these were the most 
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and the most difficult decisions of all, and 
therefore demanded the highest degree of intelligence, 
knowledge and disinterestedness. Democracy, in which 
the final word on any matter of importance was very 
jealously reserved to the assembly of the whole people, 
rested on a denial of this and an angry rejection of any 
idea of special qualifications being necessary. • 

If we ask, then, on what principle the democratic 
constitution rests, the only answer is that there is no 
principle. The only accepted common aim is the nega- 
tive one of preventing any particular person or body of 
persons from getting more authority than anyone else. 
That is why Plato puts it so low in the scale. Even in an 
oligarchy there is some idea of an aim to be pursued, 
which calls for some degree of self-control and concen- 
tration on a purpose, even though it is a wrong purpose. 
A democracy is essentially aimless. The dominance of 
this merely negative purpose means that there is no 
recognized person or body of persons with any special 
degree of responsibility for setting the direction of the 
whole community. 

But that does not mean, as the democratic idealists 
would like to think, that everyone contributes equally 
to the formation of a common purpose. The great 
majority will never give the thought and attention that 
is necessary for this. So in practice the leadership always 
tends to fall to those who, like the popular orators, are 
most skilful in the arts of appealing to the emotions of 
the crowd, and in particular, of exploiting the jealousy 
and fear and suspicion which Plato sees as the dominant 
emotions of a democracy. It is impossible for anyone 
who has to work by such methods to keep hold of any 
ideals he may have had, so that there is always the 
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tendency for the chief influence to be exerciseo . 1 by those 
who, in the American phrase, are * not in politics for 
their health and for a democracy to become the 
paradise of the unscrupulous political adventurer. 

Finally, the democracy fails, just as much as the 
oligarchy, to secure unity and harmony between the 
different classes. It must be remembered that, so far as 
we know, the Greek democratic parties had no con- 
sidered policy of social reconstruction, such as Plato 
thought essential to transcend the conflict between 
classes. They did not question the existing economic 
system, which allowed great differences of wealth to 
develop. But, when these had developed, there was a 
constant tendency to regard the rich as potential enemies, 
and to subject them, over and above the ordinary pro- 
cess of taxation, to the constant risk of arbitrary spolia- 
tion and confiscation, very often on the initiative of 
unscrupulous politicians or professional informers, who 
could be sure of making something out of it themselves. 
To treat anyone as a potential enemy is the surest way 
of making him one, even if he was not before. So 
democracy, which begins as a reaction against the evils 
of the class war, ends by intensifying them. 

We do not know enough to say with certainty how far 
this is a fair picture of actual Greek democracies. Our 
knowledge, as far as any detail goes, is practically con- 
fined to Athens, and we therefore always tend to think 
of any criticism of democracy as applying mainly or 
entirely to her. Undoubtedly, if we think only of Athens, 
we should be inclined to feel that the picture was con- 
siderably overdrawn. But there arc good reasons for 
thinking that Athens was an exceptionally favourable 
specimen of the class, and her constitution was certainly 
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much m<&e stable and securely based than the majority 
of Greek democracies. Plato himself was, like so many 
writers of his time, severely critical of the Athenian 
democracy, and the tendencies he dislikes undoubtedly 
made their appearance there to some degree from time 
to time. But he was well acquainted with the history of 
other Greek states, and it would be a mistake to tlfink 
that he was necessarily thinking solely, or even mainly, 
of Athens. Some of the details he gives by way of illus- 
tration are hard to square with what we know of 
Athenian conditions, but they may well have appeared 
elsewhere. It is significant that in one of his letters he 
uses almost the exact phraseology of the Republic in 
criticism, not of Athens, but of the democracies in the 
Greek cities of Italy and Sicily. And the account of the 
eventual downfall of the democracy is certainly taken in 
most of its detail from the history of Syracuse. Alto- 
gether, it seems clear that Plato is not trying to give a 
detailed picture of any particular state or states, but 
rather a generalized account of what the tendencies that 
led to democracy would develop into if unchecked. 

At any rate, it is from this internal conflict that the 
last and worst of the forms of government takes its rise, 
when a popular leader exploits the fears and suspicions 
of the democracy to secure the supreme power for him- 
self, in the form of a tyranny or arbitrary dictatorship. 
This was, of course, a recurrent phenomenon in Greek 
political life. And for Plato, as indeed for most Greeks, 
it was the lowest stage to which a city could sink. 
Whereas every other form of government rests on some 
notion of good for a community, even if it is only the 
negative good of not being ruled by anyone, the tyranny 
is the direct negation of any notion of a good for the 
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community, in that the community comes to Le treated 
merely as a means for the satisfaction of the arbitrary 
desires of one man. It is not the mere fact of the power 
being in the hands of a single person that Plato finds so 
objectionable. If the single ruler is superior to anyone 
else in wisdom and devotion to the good of the whole 
community that may be an excellent form of govern- 
ment. But it is the essential feature of the typical Greek 
tyranny that it is the result of the selfish personal 
ambition of a completely unscrupulous individual, who 
regards everyone else as merely the instruments of his 
own ends. 


This, then, m outline is Plato’s estimate of die actual 
types of government that he finds in the Greek cities. 
And, parallel to each of them, he also sets out corre- 
sponding types of character in individuals. In spite of 
some brilliant pieces of characterization this is not of 
major importance. But his general account of the 
different elements that make up individual character is 
of great interest. It is the most systematic description 
that he gives us of his view of the individual personality, 
and, as far as we can judge, the view remains substan- 
tially the same throughout his writings. He starts with 
an analogy between the structure of a community and 
the structure of the individual personality. But he does 
not commit the fallacy of supposing that an analogy can 
provide a proof of anything. He uses it as a pointer to 
suggest a possible line of inquiry, and his conclusions are 
arrived at on the basis of an examination of each side 
of the analogy on its own merits. So he goes on to an 
examination of the individual personality to see whether 
we can find within it distinctions at all corresponding 
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to the distinctions between the different classes or 
functional groups in a community. 

One of the most familiar facts of human experience 
is the fact of mental conflict. We constantly find some- 
thing in us which impels us in one direction and some- 
thing else in us which holds us back from it. And that 
suggests that the human personality, as we know it»in 
this life, is not a single, uniform thing, but a complex 
of different, and sometimes opposing elements. That 
indicates the kind of analysis that Plato is attempting. It 
has, for instance, nothing in common with the familiar 
psychological distinction between cognition, conation, 
and feeling. It is rather a classification of the main 
influences or impulses that affect our actions. And it is 
suggested that these can be classified most conveniently 
under three main heads. In the first place, there are 
the physical needs or desires. The most obvious of these 
are hunger, thirst, and the sexual impulse, though 
doubtless they would include other minor instances, 
such as the need for rest when fatigued. On quite a 
different level is the second class or element, which 
Plato describes by a word usually translated * spirited 
It is, by the way, most desirable to avoid the use of the 
noun, ‘ spirit *, in this connexion, because this obviously 
in some of its uses has suggestions in English which have 
no connexion whatever with the Greek word. In various 
passages he speaks of this element as that which leads 
us to defy danger or display courage, to be led by 
ambition and to desire power, prestige, and glory, to 
feel angry when we are wronged or thwarted, and 
ashamed or angry with ourselves when we have done 
wrong. At first sight this may seem rather a varied col- 
lection to bring under one head. But a little further 
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reflection will show it as a sound piece of psychological 
observation. For, in fact, we can see for ourselves that 
all these types of behaviour have a common basis in the 
feeling for oneself, the impulse to self-assertion or the 
* self-regarding instinct as some psychologists like to 
call it. That is really what the 1 spirited ’ element is. 

The highest level is that of the rational or reasoning 
element in us. This is not, of course, merely the cognitive 
process, for it includes also the impulse or desire to use 
this process. Nor must we think of it as merely the desire 
for knowledge, though, of course, that is one side of it. 
We can best describe it, perhaps, as the desire or impulse 
to be rational, which, as applied to our conduct, leads 
us to try to get rid of inner contradictions and to har- 
monize our varying impulses into an ordered system of 
behaviour. And trying to do this involves trying to 
understand ourselves, our relations to our society, and 
finally our relation to the whole of reality and its ulti- 
mate principle, the Form of the Good. The desire to 
harmonize ourselves and the desire to know and under- 
stand are to be thought of as inseparable parts of the 
same process. 

The ideal character, then, is a perfect harmony of 
these elements. In the nature of things the rational 
element must be the guiding and controlling principle. 
The * spirited ’ element is regarded by Plato as the 
natural ally of the rational. We can see for ourselves, 
when we set out on some course which our reasoning 
tells us is right and find that we are faced with diffi- 
culties and unpleasantness and danger, how helpful it 
may be to call on our pride or self-respect, the feeling 
* I am not going to be beaten by that to strengthen our 
determination to overcome them. Yet obviously this 
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feeling n&y on occasion be carried too far and may 
have to be checked by the reason. The physical desires, 
too, are in no sense in themselves bad. Indeed, their 
satisfaction is necessary for the preservation of our own 
lives and the continuation of the species. But it is bad 
when they come to be regarded as the chief aim and 
our reasoning powers are used merely as lnstrumcSats 
for their satisfaction. All natural desires have a place 
in the good life. There is no suggestion here of the 
desirability of ‘ mortifying the flesh ’ or of self-denial for 
its own sake. But any particular desire may often have to 
be held in check, so that we may get the maximum satis- 
faction of, in Plato’s phrase, ‘ what the whole soul wants’. 

In the light of this, we can see in what sense, for Plato, 
virtue is identified with knowledge. Knowledge is the 
distinguishing mark of virtue. But it is not the whole of 
virtue. Complete virtue consists in the proper ordering 
and control of the various emotional tendencies by 
knowledge. These emotional tendencies are, so to speak, 
the raw material which the reason, in the light of its 
knowledge, works up into the finished article. But to do 
this reason has to have its own drive, ‘ the love and 
desire that go with it ’, as Plato says in the Laws. And, 
as we have already seen, he believes that the innate 
strength of this drive varies considerably between in- 
dividuals, as does also the innate capacity for using 
the reason. We have seen, further, that the reasoning 
capacity cannot work properly unless the other emotional 
tendencies are to some degree ordered and controlled. 
So, if it is true that complete virtue is impossible without 
complete knowledge, it is also true that the attainment 
of knowledge is impossible unless there is already some 
degree of virtue. 
toy 
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This begins to look like a kind of vicious lircle: we 
cannot attain virtue without knowledge and we cannot 
attain knowledge without virtue. And it would be a 
circle, if we considered the individual in isolation. But 
Plato clearly feels that, except possibly by an occa- 
sional ‘divine accident 1 , no one can attain the full 
degree of goodness, of which he is naturally capable, by 
his own unaided efforts. His potentialities need train- 
ing and education for their development, and that can 
normally only come from someone else. In the existing 
inferior cities we could, probably, only hope to receive 
such influences from a single exceptional individual, 
such as Socrates, or a small group of like-minded people, 
such as could be found in the Academy. But, though 
that may be the best that we can do in existing circum- 
stances, it can never be a real substitute for the well- 
organized city, in which education and guidance are 
provided by the laws, customs, and institutions which 
enforce the established standards of value of the com- 
munity. This is really just as necessary for the highly- 
gifted few as we have already seen it to be for the great 
mass of the ordinary people. So the account of the ideal 
character of a single individual is really only an ab- 
straction, and it requires the account of the ideal com- 
munity, not merely as an analogy, but as the essential 
condition of its fulfilment. 

The modern reader will probably still demand some 
further clarification of Plato’s view of the relation of the 
individual to the community. In particular, he will 
want to know how much, if any, truth there is in the 
assertion of some modern writers that Plato regarded 
the community as something which has an end or good 
of its own over and above the good, not only of this or 
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that particular individual, but of all the individuals in 
it, and that he thought that this good had a superior 
claim to the good of the individuals. The issue had 
hardly been formulated in Plato’s day in the terms with 
which we are familiar. But, on the whole, the answer 
must be that this criticism is not valid. There is no 
passage anywhere in which Plato speaks of the city'as 
having a good or purpose of its own which is in any 
way different from the good of its individual members 
as a whole, or which could even conceivably be thought 
of as in opposition to it. On the contrary, at the very 
beginning of his analysis he describes the purpose for 
which the city comes into being as the satisfaction of the 
needs of the individuals. In a later passage he says that 
any characteristics we ascribe to a city as a whole can 
only come to it from the individuals in it. In the well- 
known passage at the beginning of the Fourth Book he 
states that our object is, not to make any particular 
group in the city especially happy, but to give as much 
happiness as possible to the whole city. The opposition 
here is clearly between the happiness of a few indi- 
viduals and the happiness of the whole lot. There is no 
hint or suggestion, here or elsewhere, that there is, or 
could be, such a thing as the happiness of a city which 
was distinct from the happiness of the individuals in it. 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that he be- 
lieved that the individual apart from a community was 
an imperfect and fragmentary being, a mere collection 
of potentialities which were only realized in a society. 
But this realization is still something that occurs in 
individuals, and there is no new element over and above 
this, There is more plausibility in another criticism 
which has been advanced to the effect that Plato makes 
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morality too exclusively a matter of duty tfi the city 
community, and does not give a proper place to the 
relations between individuals nor to the preservation of 
personal standards which might make an individual at 
times ready to stand up against the standards of his com- 
munity. There may be some truth in this, but it is easy 
to ’exaggerate it. The subject of the Republic is morality 
in social life and it would be out of place to dwell at 
length on questions of right conduct between individuals. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that Plato under- 
rated this or that he thought that kindness and fairness 
and honesty between man and man was of no account. 
As for the other point, it is only in the limiting case of 
the perfect community that the morality of the state and 
the morality of the individual are identical. For the 
good man living in the imperfect state the duty of non- 
conformity is clear, and is asserted by Plato in language 
that might almost have been used by a Cynic or Stoic 
in a later age. 

The Republic , like all the dialogues, is written with a 
limited purpose. And that purpose has been achieved 
when we have been shown the ideal for the individual 
character, as we know it in this life, the ideal organiza- 
tion of a community, and the right relation between the 
two. But in the end Plato makes it clear that this is not 
the whole story. Our understanding of individual and 
society alike is imperfect until we have seen them in 
relation to the whole of reality, and understood their 
purpose in the light of the ultimate purpose of all things. 
We shall see what can be said about this when we come 
to consider the final form of Plato’s metaphysical and 
religious beliefs. 

Before going on to this, however, a few words must 
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be said spout the contributions to political thought in 
the later ' dialogues, particularly the Politicos and the 
Laws. These are considerable in amount, Indeed, if we 
were to judge from the space allotted to them we should 
have to suppose that the main interest of Plato's later 
years was political. The greater part of this space, 
however, is given up to discussions of detail, whieh, 
interesting though they often are, do not raise questions 
of fundamental political theory. On this, his position 
remains substantially unchanged, though there are 
significant developments on some points. 

The Laws is the longest and latest of all the dialogues. 
It is said to have been left unrevised at Plato’s death. 
There are certainly signs of this, and, in addition, there 
are indications at times of a loss of grip on the argument, 
which may be due to old age. None the less it is of great 
interest, but as it is, in the main, concerned with a 
detailed account of the particular laws and institutions 
of the state which he is planning, a lengthy discussion 
of it would be out of place here. It differs from the 
Republic m that the state described is not the absolute 
ideal. It is, probably, not even the closest approxima- 
tion to this that could be attained if every possible con- 
dition was as favourable as it could be. It is perhaps best 
taken as an account of the best we could hope to get if, 
as the imaginary situation of the dialogue supposes, we 
were starting a new city with an ordinary collection of* 
Greeks. It is not often safe, therefore, to draw any con- 
clusions about a possible change in Plato’s views. On 
some points, such as the communism of property and of 
family relationships, we are expressly told that the pro- 
visions of the Republic still represent the ideal, but are 
not regarded as practicable in these circumstances. 
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That is a modification which present-dsj^ opinion 
would probably regard as an improvement. On other 
points we may regret Plato’s reversion to current Greek 
ideas. Slavery, for which there was no place in the 
Republic, reappears as an institution. A point, of which 
a great deal is made by modern critics of Plato, is the 
introduction of the death penalty for the public pro- 
fession of atheism. Yet, much though we may disapprove 
of this, it would be a mistake to exaggerate either its 
extent or its novelty. It is nothing like a full-blown 
Inquisition, as it is sometimes called. And there is no 
doubt that, as it was, in Athens the teaching of atheism 
would be a criminal offence under the law against 
£a£{tetoc or impiety, even though this law might not 
often be invoked in practice. There are other matters in 
which we should probably note with satisfaction the 
retention of the provisions of the Republic. The close 
restriction of disparities of wealth remains. And we still 
see the same fine enthusiasm for education and the de- 
mand that the community should take its responsibilities 
seriously in this respect. 

It is sometimes said that Plato’s judgement of de- 
mocracy becomes more favourable in these later writ- 
ings. And there is a certain amount of truth in this. 
Unqualified democracy still remains the most ineffec- 
tive form of government, * capable of nothing great, 
either for good or evil ’, as we are told in the Politicus. 
But in the Laws the general principle is laid down that 
for a state to be well governed there must be a proper 
balance between authority and liberty, and one con- 
clusion from this is that a certain element of democracy 
must be introduced into the government, and that on 
some points the decision must be taken by the whole 
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body of “itizens. It is true that the citizens in the state 
of the i\kws are not allowed to practise the manual 
crafts, and, apparently, not necessarily required to 
cultivate their own farms for themselves. But that is 
advocated on its own merits, and it is not at all clear 
that it is put forward as a necessary condition for the 
application of the general principle. What is pretty dear 
is that, whether or not Plato’s opinion of democracy 
was becoming more favourable, his opinion of oligarchy 
was becoming relatively less favourable. In the Politicus 
he says that a bad oligarchy is worse than the worst 
democracy. And in the Laws he says that the transition 
to a desirable form of government would be easier in 
a democracy than in an oligarchy, where it would be 
almost impossible. It would seem that he had come to 
feel that, while there was little to be said for democracy 
as a permanent form of government, there were possi- 
bilities of development in it which would not be found 
in an oligarchy. 

But the most valuable contributions to the develop- 
ment of general political principles come from the 
Politicus. On two points in particular we find in that 
dialogue penetrating and illuminating discussions which 
are still of value at the present day. 

In one of these passages there is an examination of 
the nature of the special knowledge appropriate to the 
statesman, the political or ' royal ’ art, as Plato calls it. 
This, while not in essence contradicting the Republic, 
certainly clarifies the subject further and removes possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding in the earlier dialogue. 
The particular point to receive attention here is the 
distinction between this art of the statesman, and the 
other kinds of special or technical knowledge which are 
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also of service in the work of government. Nonli of these 
special kinds of knowledge are themselves title art of 
ruling. They are necessary instruments in its hands, but 
must always remain under its control. One particular 
illustration used here is the art or science of generalship. 
If a war is once started, that is the kind of special know- 
ledge that tells us how it could be waged most success- 
fully. But that knowledge does not tell us whether the 
War ought to be started or not. That decision can only 
be entrusted to the possessor of the highest knowledge, 
the art of the statesman. The same idea is indicated, 
with less precision, in an earlier dialogue, the Euthydemus, 
so it was clearly in Plato’s mind from the beginning. 
But it must be admitted that the distinction between 
the art of the ruler and the art of the general is not 
brought out clearly in the Republic. 

The same applies to all the other specialisms. And 
a further point arises. Each of them will be practised by 
those whose special tastes and talents lie in that direc- 
tion and therefore the danger will always arise that each 
group of specialists, if left to itself, will tend to push the 
claims of its own specialism too far. The control of the 
statesman is always, therefore, essential. And his art 
consists, not in acting himself, but in controlling the 
active or executive capacities, and in knowing when 
and in what circumstances to set them in motion and 
when to stop them. It is his art which * has the capacity 
of supervision ’, and its function is, in Plato’s metaphor, 
to weave together all the other arts into the finished 
product of the perfect state. 

All this must be done, of course, in the light of a 
knowledge of the ideal community and the ideal life for 
its members. That remains the first essential for the true 
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statesman. But we now have a clearer idea of the form 
that theypractical knowledge, which is also necessary 
for the statesman, will take. It consists fundamentally 
in the knowledge of how to make use of the different 
specialized kinds of knowledge and skill. He cannot 
possess all these himself. But he must have the kind 
of understanding of them that is necessary to see how 
they can be used to contribute to the fulfilment of the 
ideal. 

Another important application of this principle is to 
the judicial function, which even in the Republic is 
treated as merely one part of the duties of the rulers. 
Now we have the clear statement that the work of a 
judge is the work of a specialist with strictly limited 
functions. His business is to know and administer the 
law as it is, and he is not to concern himself with what 
it ought to be. This is an approach to the modem con- 
ception, which puts Plato clearly in advance of his age. 
To understand its further implications we must turn to 
the second point on which Plato’s contribution is of 
outstanding interest. 

This is the question of the nature, functions, and 
limitations of law as a guide to action in the community. 
And Plato’s first point here is that, just because it is 
essentially a system of general rules, law cannot attain 
perfect justice or rightness in every case. For it involves 
treating a number of different cases as the same by 
ignoring their differences, whereas in fact no two cases 
are exactly alike, and we cannot tell beforehand what 
differences will be relevant. A perfectly wise and good 
man, therefore, would not act by general rules, but 
would think out each case as it arises and treat it on its 
merits. Such an attitude naturally has its appeal to 
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thinkers who see the inadequacy of general jmles for 
understanding any concrete situation, and to|practical 
men, anxious to get things done, who feel their cramping 
effect. 

But Plato also sees the dangers of this point of view. 
For we must always remember that, in fact, the actual 
peqple who will be called on to adopt it in practice are, 
as a rule, very far from being perfectly wise and good. 
The claim to be free from the guidance of laws or general 
rules does, indeed, imply a claim to something approach- 
ing perfect knowledge and wisdom, at any rate m 
reference to the particular point in question. And that is 
a claim not to be lightly made or lightly accepted. For 
the vast majority of people, whether in political authority 
or private life, it is wiser and safer to follow strictly the 
guidance of the laws and not to try to correct their 
application in particular cases by executive action. That 
does not mean that our laws are immutable. But they 
are only established or altered after careful thought and 
discussion, and so represent the considered opinion of 
the people concerned much more truly than immediate 
action which is open to the influence of all sorts of 
irrelevant prejudices. Therefore, unless we are abso- 
lutely sure that we have, or our rulers have, perfect 
scientific knowledge of right and wrong, we shall do 
more for the wise government of the state if we insist on 
strictly following the laws, once they have been laid 
down, than if we try to deal with each case on its own 
merits. All this is an admirable statement of the case for 
the rule of law as against ‘ reasons of state ’. Salus populi 
suprema lex as an abstract general principle seems un- 
assailable. But in practice there are so few individuals 
really capable of applying it that attempts to do so 
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would \;p likely to injure the welfare of the people 
rather t'|ian to advance it. 

All this is discussed by Plato purely in its application 
to law in the strict sense. But we can see for ourselves 
how the same arguments could be applicdj with the 
necessary modifications to the conventional codes of 
conduct current in our particular society. For these 
normally take the foim of general rules, though usually 
more flexible and less definite than a code of laws. The 
whole question of the value of general rules as a guide 
to action is a perennial subject of discussion among 
moral philosophers. And Plato’s argument here pro- 
vides a contribution to it that is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 



CHAPTER VI 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS: THE THEORY 
OF THE SOUL 

« 

When we come to the later developments of Plato’s 
general philosophical position we find that the obscurity 
of the evidence and the difference of opinion about its 
interpretation are greatly increased. On certain broad 
principles there is a fairly wide measure of agreement. 
But on most questions of detail, and even on some of the 
general principles, it would hardly be possible to say 
anything that would not be disputed by some authori- 
ties at the present day. There are various reasons for 
this. But one, in particular, deserves mention. It is 
fairly clear that, as time went on, Plato’s theories had 
become the centre of lively discussion and criticism in 
philosophical circles in many quarters. And most of the 
later writings which deal with metaphysical questions 
have some current controversy of this nature in mind. 
They are directed, therefore, less to the general educated 
pubhc and more to those specially interested in philo- 
sophical questions than the earlier dialogues. Further, 
except for the references in Plato and a few allusions 
elsewhere, we know practically nothing of all the philo- 
sophical discussions which were evidently going on at 
that time. A lot that is obscure in Plato would become 
much clearer if we could read the writings or listen to the 
arguments which provided the stimulus for the discus- 
sions in the particular dialogues. It is more than ever 
necessary, therefore, in reading these dialogues to recall 
108 
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our prerious warning and not to read Plato as if he was 
writing jjo give a systematic account of his philosophy to 
us to-day. He is not writing for us, but for his contem- 
poraries, and lie is not giving a systematic account of his 
philosophy, but discussing controversies on particular 
points that had arisen in connexion with it. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to attelnpt 
an examination in any detail of the critical problems 
that arise in connexion with the interpretation of par- 
ticular dialogues. But a partial, and very brief, exception 
may be made for one dialogue which has been to a special 
degree a subject of controversy in modern times. That 
is the Parmenides. The first part of this dialogue consists 
of an account of a scene in which Socrates, as a very 
young man, meets the aged Parmenides, and hears from 
him a series of criticisms of the Theory of Forms, which 
is represented as already developed. Most of the criti- 
cisms are directed, not so much against the existence of 
the Forms as against the difficulties which are found in 
the account of the relation between them and the par- 
ticular sensible objects. This is followed by a second and 
much longer section in which we are given a series of 
arguments, put into the mouth of Parmenides, purport- 
ing to show the results that follow if we assert or if we 
deny the One, and equally if we assert or if we deny the 
‘ Others ’, presumably the many particular objects. This 
is an extraordinary piece of highly formalized dialectical 
argument, in a style quite unlike anything that we find 
anywhere else in Plato’s writings. Some of the argu- 
ments seem to most people clearly sophistical, and the 
dialogue ends abruptly with what has been called 
the ‘portentous conclusion’ that ‘both the One and the 
Others, in relation to themselves and to each other, 
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both are and are not, and appear and do not appear \ 

Almost every conceivable interpretation Ij^s been 
given of the purpose of the dialogue, and divergent 
views have been put forward about almost every detail 
in it. It would be out of place to attempt to indicate 
these here, except on one point. Most modern commen- 
taWrs, though not all, consider it probable that the 
criticisms of the Theory of Forms put into the mouth of 
Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue represent 
criticism of Plato’s doctrine which in actual fact had 
been made by his contemporaries of the Megarian 
school. This was the school that carried on, in Plato’s 
day, the teaching of Parmenides and the Eleatics to the 
effect that reality was one, and that all diversity, change, 
and motion were unintelligible and therefore unreal. 
We have evidence that Plato had close contacts with the ' 
members of this school and it is very likely that they 
would make their contribution to the current discussions 
of his doctrines. But when we ask how seriously Plato 
took these criticisms a marked division of opinion 
appears. On the one hand, there are those who con- 
sider that he took them very seriously, so much so that 
he modified his doctrine in important respects to meet 
them And most of those who take this view would be 
inclined to add that the direction in which the modi- 
fications were to be made is indicated, somewhat ob- 
scurely it is admitted, in the second part of the dialogue. 
If that is so, a full treatment of the Parmenides is essential 
for an understanding of the development of Plato’s 
thought. 

As against this, there are others, among whom the 
author of this volume must be included, who take an 
entirely different view. They would hold that Plato did 
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not take .these criticisms very seriously or at any rate 
that he cld not consider them at all valid, and that he 
certainly *did not modify his theories to meet them. In 
support of this view it might well be argued that the 
criticisms do not, in fact, deserve to be taken seriously, 
that they are, in the main, purely verbal and at most 
point to the need for the development of a more ssftis- 
factory terminology. As for the significance of the second 
part of the dialogue, it is noteworthy that of those who 
claim to find positive conclusions in it hardly any two 
agree as to what these conclusions are. It seems much 
more plausible to regard this second part as a reply to 
the criticisms in the form of a counter-attack. It is an 
imitation or parody of the dialectical methods of the 
Eleatics and Megarians applied to their own favourite 
doctrine that reality is one, and it shows that the rigid 
application of these methods can lead to impossible 
conclusions which would be particularly unwelcome to 
these schools of thought. 

There are doubtless difficulties of detail in this inter- 
pretation. But they are much less than those which face 
any alternative view. It is certainly just the sort of pur- 
pose for which Plato would have used a dialogue, 
whereas, if the suggestions previously made on the point 
are accepted, it is very unlikely that he would have used 
a dialogue to announce an important change in his own 
view. Apart from that, to argue the case fully would in- 
volve a prolonged examination of details. But one more 
general consideration may be mentioned, which to some 
of us will seem fairly decisive, It is, in fact, quite im- 
possible to find in Plato’s later writings any sign of any 
modification of his main doctrine which could plaus- 
ibly be ascribed to the effect of the criticisms in the 
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Parmenides. There are certain modifications and develop- 
ments, as we shall shortly see. But they are notlin any of 
the directions that these criticisms might point to. The 
difficulties raised in the Parmenides are in the main con- 
cerned with the nature of the relation between the Forms 
and the particular sensible objects, and criticism is 
directed against the phrases, such as ‘ participation ’, 

* presence to ’, 1 imitation ’, and the like, which Plato 
had used to express this relation. On this point there is 
no evidence at all that Plato ever changed his view, and 
he certainly continued to use the criticized terminology 
as freely as if the criticisms had never been made. And 
this in itself seems sufficient warrant for the view adopted 
here that the Parmenides does not mark a turning-point in 
the development of Plato’s views, and that its importance 
for tracing this development has too often been greatly 
exaggerated. 

This may seem an inordinate amount of space to de- 
vote to saying that I am going to say nothing about the 
Parmenides. But in view of the importance that has been 
attached to this dialogue by many commentators it 
seemed impossible to pass it over in silence heie. We may 
turn, then, to the developments and modifications which 
we can actually find in Plato’s views. These must be 
looked for, in the main, in his latest writings. But we 
cannot altogether ignore the statements that we find in 
Aristotle, who was a student under Plato in the Academy 
for twenty years. This evidence has to be used with care. 
A good deal of it is very obscure, and it is not always 
clear whether the references are to Plato’s own views, or 
to the views developed by his followers in the Academy. 
Further, Aristotle is not a very sympathetic or under- 
standing interpreter of other people’s opinions, and there 
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are good grounds for criticizing his account of Plato in 
some pasjages. None the less, it would be absurd to dis- 
miss his levidence altogether, and it can at least serve 
to supplement and explain what we can find in the 
dialogues. 

We can distinguish two main directions -in which 
Plato’s thought was developing in his later years.# In 
neither of them does he substantially alter the main 
results of his earlier speculations. The further develop- 
ments are built up on a secure foundation of results 
already reached. But, while not incompatible with the 
general lines of what has been said before, they take us a 
good way beyond it, and this does involve certain modi- 
fications in detail. In the one direction, we find impor- 
tant developments in his account of the nature of the 
Forms themselves. With this we shall deal later. In 
the other, he seems to have been concerned, not with the 
problem raised in the Parmenides of the general nature of 
the relation between Forms and sensible objects, but with 
the problem of how this relation comes into being in any 
particular case. Why does a particular object participate 
in a certain Form? Why, indeed, does it come into exis- 
tence at all? And, having acquired a certain character 
by participation in a particular Form, how does it ever 
come to change and to participate in a different Form or 
even cease to exist altogether? It is this problem of 
‘ becoming ’, of creation and destruction, of change and 
motion, that particularly exercised Plato’s mind in these 
later years. 

The Forms, of course, are the principles of permanence 
and stability. And in the earlier dialogues he is chiefly 
concerned to emphasize that sensible objects can only be 
the objects of rational judgements and can, indeed, only 
so? H 
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be regarded as real at all in so far as they have them- 
selves a relative degree of permanence and stability 
through their approximation to the Forms." But the 
Forms, as the principles of permanence, cannot explain 
why the sensible world changes. Yet it does. And Plato 
is no longer content, if indeed he ever was, to leave this 
unexplained as just something inherent in the nature of 
sensible objects, a sign and result of their imperfection 
and unreality. He now looks for a definite explanation of 
this, and he finds it in the presence and activity in them 
of Soul or Mind. This now appears as the cause or prin- 
ciple of change and activity over against the Forms 
which are the principles of permanence, and both are 
declared to be equally essential elements m reality. There 
are hints of this earlier, as m the Phaedo, where he says 
that the most completely satisfying explanation of events 
occurring would be an explanation in terms of some pur- 
pose. But this is not followed up there, and for the full 
development of the idea we have to look to the latest 
dialogues, the Sophist, the Philebus, the Timaeus, and the 
Laws. Before considering this, however, we must retrace 
our steps and see what is said about the soul in the earlier 
works. 

The word ‘ soul ’ is the usual translation of the Greek 
«|n>x^ (psyche). And if we must have a single word for this 
purpose that is probably the best that we can find. But 
it may often be somewhat misleading. For us, with our 
inheritance of Christian ideas, the English word naturally 
suggests a substantial entity distinguishable from the 
body, and very likely surviving the death of the body. 
Now, there were plenty of Greeks, Plato at this stage 
among them, who believed that the was, in fact, 
such a substantial entity and did survive the death of 
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the body. But that is certainly not implied in the very use 
of the w«jrd. Without going too far back into original 
derivations, it will suffice to say that the first clearly 
recognizable use of the word in Greek literature is to 
indicate that, whatever it is, which distinguishes a living 
being from a dead or inanimate object. In some passages, 
even as late as Plato or later, it can only be intelligibly 
translated as ‘ life ’. This vital principle is found, of 
course, in all living creatures, and Aristotle can speak 
without noticeable incongruity of the (Jjuyat of plants. 
But, in fact, the word is very rarely used except of 
human beings, and to a Greek it would probably in the 
first place suggest everything in a human being which 
made him more than a piece of matter. Here again the 
word by itself would not necessarily imply any view of 
this as a separate or distinguishable entity which could 
conceivably exist apart from the body. Thus, Plato him- 
self, in the passage discussed in the preceding chapter, 
attempts an analysis of the different elements that we 
can discover m the human personality, and speaks of 
them as the different elements in the <1*0x4- Here there 
is no reference to the soul apart from the body: indeed 
in a later passage, which we shall consider shortly, he 
hints at a doubt whether the soul, after it had been freed 
from the body by death, would in fact display these 
different elements. He is conducting a psychological 
investigation mto the elements in human nature as we 
know it in this life, and there is no reference to anything 
beyond. In passages such as this the more neutral word 
‘ mind ’ would probably convey the meaning better 
than ‘ soul ’, though even that is not perfect as a trans- 
lation. For it is sometimes used with special reference to 
the thinking aspect of mental activity, and so is useful as 
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translation of the Greek word voO; (nous). But enough 
has been said to indicate the kind of implications that 
the word i^X^I had. | 

The word in itself, then, is non-committal, and its use 
is compatible with the widest divergence of views about 
the nature of this vital principle, and in particular its 
relation to the material body. To Homer, for instance, 
the soul after death survives apart from the body, but 
only as a shadowy wraith, one of * the strengthless heads 
of the dead ’, deprived of everything that made life in 
the body worth living. And no doubt many people in 
Plato’s day, brought up as they were on the Homeric 
poems, still held much the same view. Many others 
would not have allowed even this degree of immortality, 
which in any case cannot have meant very much to any- 
one. To them the ‘ soul ’ only existed in combination 
with the body, and death meant, in the words that Plato 
makes Socrates use in the Apology, ‘ to be, as it were, 
nothing and to have no perception of anything ’. But 
there was also another view, sharply contrasted with 
these, which regarded the soul, as distinct from the body, 
as the real personality, and held that as such it survives 
bodily death. Indeed, it does not, on this view, attain 
its fullest and richest life until it is freed from the tram- 
mels of the body. With such a view was generally com- 
bined the notion that what happens to the soul after 
death is determined or affected in some degree by what 
it does in this life. Such beliefs, as we might expect, seem 
to have been specially associated with certain religious 
movements, particularly those known under the general 
title of OrphiBm, and also with the philosophical schools 
of thought which followed or were influenced by the 
teaching of Pythagoras, 
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Socrates probably, and Plato certainly, were much 
influenced by these views, though we need not suppose 
that either adopted them in the exact form put forward 
by any particular school of thought. In Plato’s writings 
they first appear in the Gorgias and the Mem , but in 
neither is any attempt made at a proof of them. In both, 
the views are put forward in the first place for the light 
they might throw on some other problem. In the Gorgias 
it is their ethical bearing which is in question, and in the 
Mena they are put forward as a tentative hypothesis to 
explain some difficulties in the theory of knowledge. It 
is not until we come to the Phaedo that we get a systematic 
attempt to establish the immortality of the soul by 
rational argument. 

In this famous dialogue Socrates, on the day of his 
execution, is asked to justify the serene confidence with 
which he faces his death, and in reply proceeds to de- 
velop the grounds for his belief, which apparently comes 
as a novel surprise to his friends, that the soul survives 
death and that to be freed from the body, so far from 
being an evil, is a release from evils and an entry into a 
better state. There is a long discussion and many argu- 
ments are brought forward, all converging on the same 
conclusion. Some of these arguments depend on ideas 
peculiar to that age and would make little appeal to us 
now. But others, though their form may seem somewhat 
unfamiliar, are in substance very much the kind of 
argument that would have to be used in our own or 
any other age to justify a belief in human immortality. 

It would take too much space to consider these argu- 
ments in detail here. They rest, in general, on the belief, 
which seemed to Plato to be confirmed by a proper 
analysis of the facts, that there is a great deal in human 
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life and experience which cannot be explained by 
physical and bodily processes. There is, for instance, our 
moral experience, which seems to assume tha*c we can 
at times set ourselves in direct opposition to what the 
body asks for. Even when not in opposition the moral 
claim is something very different from the fulfilment of 
bodily needs. In another direction the facts of rational' 
knowledge show that it is something much more than 
sense-perception, and that the most important elements 
in it cannot be explained by physiological processes at 
all. This is very much the line of argument followed by 
a modern defender of the separate existence of a soul, 
Dr. William McDougall in his Body and Mind. There we 
read, ‘ Consciousness of value, like consciousness of mean- 
ing, is a mode of consciousness which has no counterpart 
in the physical sphere: value, like meaning, is a purely 
psychical fact.’ Again, it is argued that destruction and 
dissolution, as we know them, imply a process of 
separation of physical elements, and that we cannot 
intelligibly think of that as applying to a non-physical 
object. Finally, we get the argument that whatever it is 
which brings life to a non-living body cannot itself 
cease to live. 

In the Republic we get a further argument which may 
he regarded as a special form of the general argument, 
already mentioned, that the modes of destruction by 
which physical objects that we know to be perishable 
are destroyed do not appear to be applicable to the soul. 
The special form of this argument here can hardly be 
made even plausible to a modem reader. But it is un- 
necessary to point out the flaws in it. What is of more 
interest is to note the bearing of this point on the general 
subject of the dialogue. It is introduced as a sort of 
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appendix at the end, and gives an added force to the 
demonstration that the good life is preferable to an evil 
one. But'it can hardly be said that it is an essential part 
of this demonstration. It seems clear that Plato would 
have held that, apart altogether from the question of 
personal immortality, a proper understanding of our- 
selves as we are in this life would give adequate grounds 
for this conviction. It is to be noted that the other char- 
acters in the dialogue accept the argument in favour of 
the good life as convincing before they have been intro- 
duced to the idea of immortality of the soul, an idea 
which is represented, as it was in the Phaedo , as coming 
to them as something of a surprise. It is possible that 
Plato at this stage of his thought held, as Kant did, that 
a proper development of the implications of our moral 
judgements would point to a belief in immortality. But, 
again like Kant, he would certainly have said that the 
conviction of the validity of our moral beliefs must come 
first and provide the basis for the further conclusion. 

There is one other point, of even greater importance, 
in the argument in the Republic . At the end of it Plato 
refers briefly to its bearing on the tripartite analysis of 
the soul or human personality which we have previously 
considered. This analysis, he tells us, only applies to the 
soul as it appears in this life. It is hard to believe that it 
could apply to the immortal soul as it would be in itself 
apart from the body. If we want to know what this 
would be like we must look at the highest element, the 
reasoning element in us. It is this alone, he clearly 
implies, which survives death, and the other elements 
are merely ways in which the soul acts when associated 
with the body m our life on this earth. The conclusion 
seems to follow inescapably that soul in itself is good, 
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for it would be a contradiction in terms to speak of the 
rational element in us as evil, and that it can, only be 
infected with evil by its association with the b$dy. This 
is quite incompatible with the other possible view that 
the immortal soul by itself can acquiie a particular 
character in the course of its life here on earth, so that 
some souls may be good and some bad, even after they 
are freed from the body. This latter view is more familiar 
to us, and it also appears in Plato. The contradiction 
between the two is never explicitly resolved. But it may 
be noted that the latter view appears, in the main, when 
Plato is speaking in the language of myth and poetry, 
whereas in his reasoned argument he generally inclines 
towards the former. 

So far as this represents Plato’s view, we can see in a 
fresh light what muBt have been the true significance of 
the belief in immortality for the final development of his 
moral beliefs For him, as for later religious writers, the 
urge to goodness was ultimately the urge to * lay hold on 
eternal life ’. But that does not mean that we should act 
with a view to what may happen to us or what we may 
become in some future state. It means rather dial we 
should act so as to give the fullest play here and now to 
that element in us which is immortal and therefore truly 
real. We shall see, as we go on, reason to believe that 
Plato’s firmest beliefs tended more and more in this 
direction. 

In the Phaednis, which was probably written a little 
later than the Republic, we get a new approach to the 
question. The argument is now based on the fact of 
motion. Inanimate objects only move if motion is im- 
parted to them by some force from outside. Anything 
that can move itself on its own initiative we regard as 
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animate, that is as having a ' soul 1 in the Greek sense. 
This powgr of moving itself is, indeed, in Plato’s words 
‘ the essence and definition ’ (ouola xai, X6yos) of soul. 
The originating principle of motion must be eternal, 
otherwise all motion would eventually cease. So every 
soul is immortal. 

As it stands, this argument does not make much appeal 
to us nowadays. It depends on the assumption that 
material objects by themselves always tend to a state of 
rest and that the fact of motion calls for special explan- 
ation, beyond the nature of matter. This idea was widely, 
though not universally, held by Greek thinkers, and in 
the state of knowledge of the time was a not unreasonable 
generalization from experience. But in the course of the 
development of the modem scientific outlook it has long 
since been abandoned. It is, however, of more importance 
for our present purpose to note the change of emphasis 
that this involves for Plato’s thought. In the previous 
arguments, in the mam, the interest lies in what we can 
discover in our own personal experience, in, for instance, 
the experience of moral conflict or the attainment of 
scientific knowledge. But now the interest becomes wider 
and extends to the characteristics of the world about us. 
We consider the general nature and conditions of 
motion, which is a fact that we observe in the external 
world just as much as, or more than, we experience it 
in ourselves. The centre of interest, in fact, is shifting 
from the individual personality to reality as a whole, and 
Plato is becoming more concerned with Soul than with 
souls. 

This becomes clearer still when we turn to the dia- 
logues of the final period. In four of these there is some 
discussion of the place of Soul in reality, and the general 
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position is the same in all, that Soul is the principle of 
activity and change and movement and as simh is just 
as much an ultimate element in reality as the principles 
of permanence, the Forms. This does not, of course, 
imply any departure from the fundamental doctrine that 
things which change and decay, which come into being 
anti go out of existence, are not fully real. For Soul, 
which is the cause of change in physical objects, does 
not itself change in the sense in which they do. It does 
not, that is to say, increase or diminish or combine or 
separate or come into being or go out of existence. It is 
true that, in a sense, it 1 moves ’ or is active, and Plato 
gives us some hints, into the details of which we need 
not go, of the kind of activity which can be characteristic 
of an eternal object. But it is itself uncreated and in- 
destructible, and is therefore on a quite different level of 
reality from the created and destructible physical objects 
in which it works. 

We get the first clear statement of this function of 
Soul in the Philabus, though, as so often in the dialogues, 
it is only brought in as incidental to the main subject of 
discussion, the psychological analysis and ethical evalua- 
tion of the different forms of pleasure. What we are told 
here is that we must suppose a cause of things happening 
in the physical universe, of their coming to be what they 
are, and of the process of change and motion. This 
cause must be found in the Sou 1, which works through- 
out the physical universe, so that we must come to think 
of this latter as an animate being. And there is a further 
point raised here. Not only do we find this process of 
change going on, but we also find that it takes place 
with a certain uniformity or regularity, which can be 
expressed in exact laws or formulae. So that we must 
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suppose not only that there is a soul at work, but also 
that it is a rational soul or a mind (voO;). These two 
functions, of Soul, as the cause of there being motion 
and change at all, and also as the cause of its orderliness 
and regularity, may not seem to be necessaiily con- 
nected. Some later commentators, indeed, felt this dilli- 
culty, and went so far as to regard Soul and Mine? as 
two distinct entities. This interpretation was not gener- 
ally accepted in antiquity, and it would certainly be 
impossible to find any warrant for it in this passage. So 
far as Plato docs distinguish here between Soul and 
Mind it is only in the sense that Mind or reasoning is 
regarded as one of the functions or forms of activity of 
Soul. And the most natural impression that we get from 
the later discussions is that he believed it to be its most 
essential form of activity, that in which the soul is most 
truly itself. 

One more point remains for consideration. What does 
Plato now think of the individual soul and its immor- 
tality? No mention is made of this here, and that in 
itself may have some significance. For tire main subject 
of the dialogue is the nature of pleasure and the relative 
values of the different forms of pleasure. And, as pleasure 
is essentially an experience of individuals, one might 
have thought that the immortality or otherwise of the 
individual soul would have some bearing on these ques- 
tions. The only mention, however, of our individual 
souls comes in quite a different connexion. Wc are told 
that, just as the material elements out of which our 
bodies are composed come fiom the material elements 
of the whole physical universe, so our individual souls 
must come from the soul which animates this physical 
universe. If we are to carry this parallel further, we 
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should have to say that, just as the material elements of 
our bodies will eventually dissolve and return to the 
material elements of the universe) so our individual souls 
will eventually return to the great soul of the universe. 
This is not stated in so many words by Plato here, but it 
is a possibility that is certainly suggested by his way of 
spe&king. And there are certain phrases in the dialogues 
which we have next to consider which may seem to 
suggest it even more strongly. 

The discussion in the Philebus, with which we have 
been dealing, is only part of a more general analysis of 
the different elements which make up ‘ everything that 
now is A detailed exegesis of this, and an examination 
of the problems that arise in its interpretation, would be 
impossible here. But it provides us with part of the 
evidence on which must be based any attempt to sum 
up the final phase of Plato’s metaphysical doctrine. It 
is to this attempt that we must now turn. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FINAL METAPHYSIC 

All the difficulties that we have previously faced, are 
intensified when we try to sum up the final results of 
Plato’s thinking about the nature of reality. Even in 
antiquity some of his doctrines were found obscure, and 
differences of opinion about their interpretation seem to 
have started among his immediate successors. We must 
expect, then, that differences of opinion at the present 
time should be just as marked. Indeed, we may well 
be surprised at the degree of agreement that in fact has 
been reached. 

The situation is complicated rather than clarified by 
the fact that when we reach this period we are not 
entirely dependent upon the dialogues for our evidence. 
We have also the statements of Aristotle based, presum- 
ably, on Plato’s teaching in the Academy. Something 
has already been said about the difficulty of interpreting 
these. We have also one or two very brief allusions 
to the views of other pupils of Plato, and these allusions, 
brief though they are, are enough to suggest that Aris- 
totle’s interpretations might not have been unanimously 
accepted on all points by the members of the Academy. 
If we want to be on the safe side we should probably be 
wise to use this evidence only so far as it can be com- 
bined into a consistent scheme with the evidence from 
the dialogues. For it is on this that we must in the main 
depend. 

The important dialogues of this last period are the 
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Sophist, Politicus, Philebtis, Timaeus, and Laws , which were 
probably produced in that order. There is no reason to 
suppose that there was any important change of view 
over this period, so that it seems best to consider this 
group of dialogues as a whole, and, whenever it is at all 
possible, to interpret any one of them in the light of the 
othprs, at any rate as far as we are concerned with their 
contributions to the understanding of Plato’s general 
philosophical position. This qualification is important. 
For, as always, each dialogue has its own special interest, 
and the references to the general position assumed are 
incidental to that. The Sophist is mainly concerned with 
questions of logical method, the Politicus with politics, the 
Philebus with psychology and ethics, and the Laws with 
principles and details of legislation. There remains the 
Timaeus. There, too, the greater pait of the space is 
occupied by an account of the physical and physiological 
processes in the world of nature. But as a preliminary to 
this there is an attempt to give, in the peculiar style of 
this dialogue, a picture of the general structure of reality 
on a much larger scale than in the other dialogues. 
Indeed, the account of natural processes, which is in the 
mam taken over by Plato from recognized authorities of 
his own time or earlier, seems to be introduced primarily 
for the purpose of showing how it could be fitted into 
this general picture. Later tradition, from the time of 
Plato’s immediate successors down to the end of the 
Academy, is unanimous in regarding the Timaeus as a 
key dialogue for the understanding of Plato’s philosophy. 
And for us, too, in our attempt to understand this final 
stage of his thought, the Timaeus must take the centre of 
the stage. 

The special difficulty in the way of an interpretation 
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of the dialogue lies in the manner of its presentation. 
The important parts for our purpose are recounted in 
poetical language in the form of a myth. This takes the 
form of account of the creation of the material uni- 
verse by the Artificer or S^jiioupybi; ( demiowrgos ) which is 
described ds an actual event in time. Hardly anyone has 
supposed tljkt the myth as a whole is to be taken litera|Jy. 
In particular any notion that Plato regarded the creation 
of the universe as an event which actually took place is 
decisively refuted by the internal evidence of the dia- 
logue itself. What we must suppose that he is doing is 
what we have already seen him doing, with much less 
elaboration of poetic imagery, in the Republic , that is, 
presenting the result of an analysis in the form of an his- 
torical account. He is trying to get down to the ultimate 
elements which we must believe to be involved in the 
existence and working of the natural universe as we 
know it. 

But this still leaves room for a wide measure of dis- 
agreement about the exact interpretation of the sym- 
bolism used. Does each detail in the poetic imagery 
indicate a corresponding distinction in the rational 
analysis? It would be very hard to believe that. On the 
other hand, there has undoubtedly been a tendency 
among some commentators to go to extremes in the 
other direction and explain away so much as picturesque 
imagery that they leave us finally with something that 
has hardly any resemblance to the original account at 
all. But exactly where to draw the line between these 
two extremes is a very hard matter to decide. We must 
be guided partly by the internal consistency of the whole 
picture that we are able to draw, and partly by its 
consistency with the evidence that we can get from the 
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other dialogues of the period. Even so, there will remain 
plenty of room for uncertainty, and in a summary 
account of our general conclusions, which is all that can 
be attempted here, there is bound to be an appearance 
of arbitrariness on certain points. 

If my interpretation is correct, there are^ in Plato’s 
vigw, three ultimate and irreducible element in reality, 
with two of which we are already familiar, h.'he third is 
introduced to us for the first time in the Timaeus, but, 
once we have made its acquaintance, we can see that it 
is clearly adumbrated earlier. It is from the interaction 
or the mutual relations of these three elements that the 
material universe, with all its processes, arises. How far, 
if at all, they are thought of as having any existence or 
activity outside these relations is a question on which 
we can only speculate. So far as there is any answer to it, 
it will emerge in the course of our exposition. But it is 
clear that they are separately conceivable by thought, 
that each exists, so to speak, in its own right, and that no 
one of them is created by or dependent for its reality on 
another. 

I. We may begin by considering Soul. We have 
already been introduced to the notion of soul or mind as 
the principle of activity, change, and motion throughout 
the universe, the cause of anything happening or of any 
events that take place. And this general idea certainly 
remains unchanged to the end. But when we try to get 
a somewhat more detailed picture of the way in which 
Plato thought about this, we run up against many 
perplexing problems of interpretation, particularly in 
dealing with the account in the Timaeus. 

It has already been pointed out that the story of the 
Creation in that dialogue cannot be taken literally. It is 
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described as an actual event in time. But we are sub- 
sequently told that Time only comes into existence with 
the created world. Further, this created world, while not 
eternal, i.l. independent of time, is everlasting, in the sense 
that it ‘ has been, is and will be throughout all time ’. 
The physical world is conceived of as a continuous pro- 
cess of eveils or things happening, infinite in duration, 
and Time, the ' moving image of eternity ’ as Plato calls 
it, is the mode in which this process takes place. The 
* creation ’, therefore, is not a particular event, but a 
continuous process going on throughout all time, and to 
speak of it as a creation is meant to indicate that it is the 
work of the mind or soul which is active throughout 
the physical universe. Or, to put it in another way, 
‘ creation ’ is the general feature of each event in the 
continuous process, not a particular act applying to the 
whole. 

This is a development of the idea we have already met 
in the Philebus. But if we took the symbolism of the 
Ttinaeus as corresponding in each detail to the structure 
of reality, we should have to introduce a further compli- 
cation. For the Artificer is described, not only as con- 
structing the physical body of the universe, but also as 
constructing its soul and * weaving it in ’ to the body. 
We can certainly not take this as implying the idea of a 
literal creation of soul, which would be even more out 
of the question than a literal creation of the whole body 
of the universe. But, even accepting that, there still 
remains the difficulty of deciding whether the Artificer, 
who must certainly be a soul, is to be regarded as a 
being distinct from the Soul of the World, which he is 
described as constructing. This would seem rather like 
suggesting, in our modern theological terminology, that 
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there must be two Gods, one transcendent and one 
immanent, the latter in some way dependent on the 
former. Such an idea, however, would raise insuperable 
difficulties. It certainly could not be fitted into the inter- 
pretation suggested above. But more than tllat, it could 
not be worked out consistently with itself, lor with the 
evidence from the other dialogues. It seer* inevitable 
that we must regard the Artificer and the World-Soul 
as identical. The distinction made between them in the 
story would, then, symbolize merely different aspects of 
the activity of soul in reality. 

There is less difficulty in interpreting, on these lines, 
the further stages in the account. The World-Soul, as 
such, is not apparently assigned any further function. 
But the Artificer is described as creating subordinate 
gods, by constructing and animating the chief heavenly 
bodies, particularly the planets, including the earth, * the 
first and oldest of the gods \ To these subordinate gods 
is assigned the duty of creating the particular living 
beings, such as ourselves. What this seems to mean is 
that the activity of soul in the physical universe brings 
into existence physically separate bodies, each of which, 
of course, is animate or has soul in it, and thus may be 
regarded as a relatively distinct individual. The first 
great differentiation of this kind is into the heavenly 
bodies, primarily the planets and the sun and moon. 
And within each planet, particularly in our earth, there 
is a further differentiation into the individual living 
beings in it. The heavenly bodies, it seems, are regarded 
as permanent, created, and therefore destructible in 
principle, but not in fact destroyed, whereas the indi- 
vidual living things are, of course, coming into being 
and going out of existence all the time. It is worth noting 
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that this account certainly suggests that the separate 
individuality of the particular souls consists entirely in 
their inhabitancy of physically distinct bodies. But it 
would be^mpossible to discuss this point at length here. 
SomethingKmore may be said on it, particularly with 
reference t^' the relation between the individual human 
souls and 6 soul of the universe, when we come to d*al 
with the '"more specifically religious aspect of Plato’s 
doctrine. 

We have here, then, one of the ultimate elements in 
reality, the soul which animates the physical universe 
and is responsible for the activity and movement in it. 
The two most distinctive characteristics of the activity 
of soul, when it is most fully itself, are, on the one hand, 
desire and puipose, and on the other understanding and 
reason. The processes of the physical universe, for which 
the soul in it is responsible, must therefore be thought of 
as inspired and guided by a rational purpose. We have 
only a few hints about the way in which this idea could 
be used to explain the reason for particular processes. 
But we shall understand the general direction of the 
purpose better when we come to consider the second 
fundamental element in reality. 

a. This consists of the Forms. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary at this stage to enter on any lengthy exposition 
of the view that these two are separate and co-ordinate 
elements. The Forms are not souls, and Soul is not a 
Form, and neither is ‘ made ’ by or dependent for its 
existence on the other. This is quite clearly and unmis- 
takably implied by Plato’s general way of speaking of 
the two, and those who at various periods have attempted 
to reduce or subordinate the one to the other have 
generally had to come back in the end to one form or 
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other of the argument that Plato must have meant that, 
because that is what they believe to be true. Nearly all 
scholars at the present time would recognize them as 
two distinct, irreducible elements in reality, jj! 

Plato’s general way of speaking of the Farms in the 
Timaeus is very much the same as that whic/t we find in 
tl»e Republic and other earlier dialogues. We get the 
familiar contrast between the world of Beusg and the 
world of Becoming, ‘ the one apprehensible by intelli- 
gence with reasoning, remaining always the same, the 
other conjectured about by opinion together with un- 
reasoning sensation, coming into being and going out of 
existence, but never actually being \ The relation be- 
tween the two is described, again in terms that we have 
met before, as that of pattern to copy. In particular, the 
eternal realities, the Forms, are the model which the 
Artificer has before his eyes in framing the material 
universe, which he tries to make as like this model as it 
is capable of becoming. The rational soul that is at work 
in all the processes of nature apprehends the eternal 
Forms and is striving to bring the world of change and 
becoming to as close an approximation to them as it 
can. This general idea, again, has nothing in it which 
is not completely consonant with the earlier account. 

When, however, Plato comes to speak of the Forms 
more in detail there are certain changes and novelties. 
We hear nothing more of the Form of the Good, as the 
supreme principle of the intelligible world. But language 
is used which suggests one supreme Form, though it is 
not spoken of as distinct from or above the other Forms, 
but rather as containing them within itself. And this 
supreme Form is the model of which the whole physical 
Universe is the copy. The language used of it may seem. 
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at first sight, puzzling and even misleading. For it is 
spoken of as the ‘ eternal Living Being ’ (£#ov), or the 
* perfect (rtavreXe?) Living Being or the ‘ Living Being 
which tru% is and it is said to contain within itself all 
the * intelligible (vorj-nf) Livmg Beings To the reader 
unversed ifi^the Platonic terminology this might seem to 
suggest that.' the Forms themselves were living beings, 
that is to say, that they had souls. The confusion, perhaps, 
would be easier in the English translation, because we 
are compelled to use two words, the adjective ‘ living * 
and the noun, * being ’, whereas the Greek only needs a 
single noun. In any case, it would be a complete mistake 
to think of the Forms in this way. A living being, in the 
ordinary sense, implies an animate body, which grows 
and moves and is active in all the ways in which the 
different kinds of living being are active. None of these 
things can be ascribed to a Form. But we can call the 
Form by the same name as the particular sensible ob- 
jects, because they ‘ participate * in it. They have some- 
thing m them which is an imperfect approximation to 
or ‘ copy ’ of the Form, and the soul in them is striving 
to develop this so as to come as close to the Form as 
possible. We shall see directly how much further we can 
go in filling in the details of the process as Plato con- 
ceived it. But for the moment we must be content with 
noting that the Forms of every kind of object found in 
the material universe are represented as in some way 
forming a whole or system, in which each of them has 
its place. 

For further light on Plato’s final view of the nature of 
the Forms we must turn to the evidence of Aristotle, 
about which something has already been said. There 
are sceptical critics who would disregard all this and 
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maintain that Aristotle had merely misunderstood 
Plato. We cannot say that this is impossible. There are 
undoubted misunderstandings in Aristotle *of earlier 
philosophers, and also of certain passages in tfe Platonic 
dialogues. But it would clearly be foolish tasdismiss his 
account too hastily until we have at least f made some 
effort to see whether it can be fitted on to rakrest of the 
evidence. The most important point for consideration is 
the assertion that, in the final stage of his thought, Plato 
identified the Forms with numbers. This doctrine is 
never explicitly asserted in the undoubtedly genuine 
dialogues, though it is a not unnatural development of 
some of the positions taken up in them. But it is unmis- 
takably implied in the Epmomis , a brief appendix to the 
Laws, which may or may not be by Plato. On the 
whole, the balance of opinion m recent times seems 
to be in favour of its genuineness, but this cannot be 
accepted as certain. It might, in any case, be an ex- 
pression of Plato’s views, even if not actually by his 
hand. We are told little or nothing by Aristotle of the 
steps by which Plato arrived at this conclusion, and 
Aristotle himself seems in considerable doubt as to how 
it was worked out in detail. We ourselves, therefore, can 
do no more than make conjectures about the general 
considerations which might have led Plato in this direc- 
tion, and we cannot even make conjectures about the 
detailed applications of the idea. 

It is, perhaps, not very difficult to understand the kind 
of reasons that might have influenced Plato when he was 
thinking of the Forms primarily as the objects of scien- 
tific knowledge. Indeed, we have already seen indica- 
tions of the view that the attempt to attain true scientific 
knowledge of the physical world involved the expression 
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of it in mathematical terms. And, for Plato, to say that 
being expressible mathematically was the condition of 
being scientifically known would be the same thing as 
saying th&t it was the condition of being real. Histori- 
cally, as ay-eady noted, Plato took over this general idea 
frorn^ Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. They main- 
tained thaftthe only perfecdy intelligible, and therefore 
the only jicrfectly rial, aspect of things was their mathe- 
matical aspect, and they expressed this conclusion by 
saying flatly that * things are numbers But, according 
to Plato, they made the mistake of thinking that the 
numbers, which constitute the intelligible reality, were to 
be found in the physical, sensible objects; and, if our 
records are to be believed, this certainly led them to 
crude, and even fantastic, applications of the idea in 
particular cases. For Plato, as we have seen, the sensible 
objects could never have the completely clear-cut and 
intelligible character of the objects of mathematical 
knowledge. They could only approximate to it. He 
would, therefore, correct the Pythagorean dictum, and 
instead of saying that things are numbers he would say 
that the Forms of things are numbers. This idea that the 
* really real ’ world, that the scientist seeks to know, must 
be that which is expressible in mathematical terms is 
familiar to us in the writings of various scientific thinkers 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. Of 
course, the mathematical terms that the modern scien- 
tist has in mind would be something infinitely more 
complicated than anything Plato ever conceived of. But 
the general ideal of scientific explanation is the same. 

We can see, then, at any rate m a general way, what 
Plato was thinking about when he identified the Forms, 
as principles of scientific knowledge, with numbers. We 
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shall be able to fill in a little more detail directly. But is 
it so easy to think of the Forms in that way when we are 
thinking of them as moral ideals? It might seem, at first 
sight, very difficult to imagine that in our endeavours 
towards' the good we axe really ‘ trying t/j be like ’ 
numbers. Yet it is not, perhaps, so difficult its it seems. 
Far clearly numbers have, to a supreme degiVie, the pro- 
perty of perfect clarity and intelligibility, am also of 
permanence and independence of time, which for Plato 
were the primary marks of reality. And we have already 
seen how he might come to think of the striving towards 
perfection as a striving to attain full reality. Further- 
more we constantly find specifically moral ideals spoken 
of in terms of a right amount of something, more par- 
ticularly the right proportion between different elements. 
And this, at any rate in principle, ought to be capable 
of expression in numerical terms. So that it is not un- 
natural that the perfect Form of anything, towards which 
the imperfect particular instances are striving, should 
be regarded as finally expressible in a mathematical 
formula. 

Before we leave the subject of the Forms, a word may 
be said on the particular problem of the kind of things 
of which Plato, in this latest stage of his thought, believed 
there were Forms. It is pretty clear, even from the dia- 
logues, that he was no longer content with the simple 
view that whenever *we gave a common name to a num- 
ber of things we had to postulate a Form. In some of the 
later dialogues he has a good deal to say about this pro- 
cess of dividing things into classes and grouping them 
under a common name. And he makes it clear that the 
process can be carried out badly and things grouped to- 
gether and given a common name which do not form a 
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leal class at all. For instance, in the Politicos he protests 
against the habit of classifying all the widely different 
ndn-Greek races, who have nothing in common except 
the negafcve fact of not being Greeks, under the head of 
‘ harbariaAs ’. A genuine classification must rest on a 
reaLdistin\tion in nature. And it is only of such real 
classes thajwe can postulate Forms. • 

Aristofce has some incidental remarks on this point. 
He was possibly thinking of such a case as that just 
quoted when he tells us that the Platonists did not allow 
Forms of negatives. Mere absence of a particular pro- 
perty does not constitute a genuine class. Another fact 
of which he tells us incidentally is that Plato did not 
admit Forms of manufactured objects. This would cer- 
tainly represent a change of view from the Republic, 
where we read of the Form of a bed, or rather of ‘ the 
Bed in Nature ’. But it seems a reasonable modification. 
For the nature of a manufactured object depends purely 
on human purposes, and is alterable, within limits, at the 
arbitrary will of individual human beings. There can- 
not therefore be one fixed and unalterable numerical 
formula for it based on the nature of things, which can 
be the object of scientific knowledge. The general con- 
clusion is summed up in the statement that, for Plato, 
there are Forms only of what exists in nature and forms 
a real natural kind. 

There are other developments of which we get obscure 
hints, particularly the idea that the Forms or numbers 
themselves have an internal structure which can be 
analysed into distinct elements, with a relation between 
them corresponding to the relation between the Forms 
themselves and the material objects. But it would involve 
a disproportionate expenditure of space to discuss at a 
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sufficient length to be intelligible the various conjectural 
interpretations of this doctrine that have been put for- 
ward. It remains, then, to deal with the third element 
which has to be assumed to account for the^ physical 
world. If; 

3. It is made perfectly clear in the Timaeus fiat a third 
element in reality must be recognized. But exactly what 
part it is supposed to play has been a matter w contro- 
versy, and it must, indeed, be admitted that Plato him- 
self uses phrases that are capable of being interpreted in 
diverse senses. It is only possible here to give what seems 
the most consistent and coherent interpretation. 

It is undeniable that he sometimes speaks in terms 
which suggest the idea of a material out of which physical 
objects are made by the creative soul on the model of 
the Forms. This language must be to some degree meta- 
phorical. We cannot think of it as literally a piece of 
physical matter nor of a literal moulding into the dif- 
ferent forms that the particular objects take. He also 
speaks of it as of something on which these different 
forms are imprinted. That, too, cannot be taken abso- 
lutely literally. Indeed, any attempt at a description 
must make a certain use of metaphor, for the exact terms 
which would indicate what he is trying to explain did 
not exist in the language. What is clear is that the objects 
in the physical world are not to be regarded as created 
out of nothing by the soul of the world. There is an 
independently existing element in reality, not created by 
anything else, and it is that which is capable of taking, 
through the action of soul, all the different forms of the 
material world, though it is itself without form. To speak 
of it as the matter out of which the physical world is 
made, or the receptacle on which the forms of physical 
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objects are stamped, or the medium in which the soul 
works are all metaphors which help in one way or 
another to convey the meaning. 

Plato A a little puzzled by the problem of the kind of 
Enowl&ig\ that we can have of this. Obviously it is not 
an object of sense-perception. It can only be by a process 
of reasoning that we arrive at our conviction of its exis- 
tence? Oft the other hand, it cannot be the object of 
rational scientific knowledge. As it is in itself formless, 
it is impossible to make any precise and definite state- 
ments about it. The best he can do here is to say that 
we know it by a kind of ‘ bastard reasoning ’. But there 
is still something more to be said about it. We are not 
confined to describing it merely by negative terms. And 
he takes a further important step in the argument by 
identifying it with space. And we must consider briefly 
what he means by speaking of space as, in some sense, 
the matter out of which the material universe is made. 

To the ordinary person the word ‘ space 1 suggests at 
first sight a vast emptiness. But it does not convey mere 
nothingness to- us. For there is at least included in it 
some idea of position and direction, and from that can 
be developed the ideas of shape and size, in fact of all 
the qualities that we call spatial. But, of course, the 
general idea of space does not in itself include the idea 
of any particular spatial property, any one shape or 
size or position rather than another. Space is that which 
is differentiated into all the particular shapes and sizes 
that we know, but space itself is not any particular 
shape. The one essential fact about all material bodies 
is that they are spatial. If we take any particular material 
body we find that its particular spatial properties, its 
shape, size, position, etc., are constantly changing, But 
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as long as it exists at all, it must remain in space and 
have some spatial properties. 

That is a general and irreducible fact about all 
material bodies. It follows, further, that the') essential 
feature about any particular kind of mate/ial body, 
which distinguishes it from other kinds of material body, 
is iSs particular spatial properties, which are^ultimately 
a matter of geometrical form. We can only^Sndicate 
briefly here how Plato worked that out in detail. Material 
bodies are all made up of the four elements, earth, air, 
fire and water, a traditional classification which Plato 
took over from earlier thinkers and which was widely 
accepted in his time. In different bodies these elements 
are combined in various ways and various proportions. 
But the elements in their turn differ from each other by 
being composed of minute particles differing in their 
geometrical shapes. And these geometrical shapes are 
again made up of different combinations of simpler 
geometrical figures. We need not linger further over the 
details of this account, or over the difficulties that have 
been found in it. But it is clear that for Plato the only 
qualities that belong to material objects in themselves, 
and to the stuff of which they were made, are the geo- 
metrical qualities. All other qualities are secondary, and, 
though there is no full discussion of this, they seem to 
be regarded as arising from the effect of the primary 
qualities on the sense-organs of the perceiving subject. 
The distinction between primary and secondary quali- 
ties, so familiar in subsequent speculation, had already 
appeared in the work of the Greek thinkers a generation 
or so before this. And Plato is here making use of it in 
his own way. 

Something more remains to be said about the re- 
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lations of this ‘ third form of being ’, space, to the other 
two. The different geometrical shapes that space takes 
are spoken of as ‘‘coming into it and going out of it ’, 
and then are further described as ‘the images of the 
eternally existing realities This seems to imply that 
when, for instance, a particular material object assumes 
a particular shape, say a triangle, the shape itself does 
net sorryf into bang but ‘ comes into ' its object, as it 
were from outside. This makes us think, at first, in the 
light of what we have read in the earlier dialogues, of 
the Form of Triangle ‘ coming into * the particular 
object, and making it more or less triangular. But we 
now find that the geometrical shape, the triangle, which 
‘ comes in * is not itself a Form, but is an ‘ image ’ of a 
Form, if we take, as we clearly must, the ‘ eternally 
existing realities ’ to mean the Forms. It looks, then, as 
if we must think of the triangle neither as a particular 
triangular object nor as a Form, but as something inter- 
mediate between the two. And there is other evidence 
which suggests that this is, in fact, just what Plato did 
think. For this is, at any rate, a plausible explanation of 
what Aristotle means when he tells us that, for Plato, 
besides the Forms and the particular sensible objects 
there were * mathematical objects ’ intermediate between 
the two. 

We must remember that in this final stage of Plato’s 
thought the Forms are numbers. Now the figures with 
which the geometer deals are not numbers. But they are 
certainly not sensible objects. As we have previously 
seen, the propositions that the geometer proves about 
them with demonstrative certainty would not be abso- 
lutely true of any sensible objects. Why, then, should 
they not be regarded as Forms alongside the numbers? 
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There are, I think, two main answers to this, the one 
expressly stated by Aristotle, the other to be inferred 
from the account in the Timaeus. In the first place, the 
geometer’s propositions often deal with two m more of 
the same kind of figure. For instance, the proposition 
that two circles cannot touch one another at more than 
one point would not be literally true of djiy sensible 
circles that we could draw or make. It couH only be 
true of mathematically perfect circles, which are grasped 
by the reason, but could not be perceived by the senses. 
On the other hand, there cannot obviously be two 
Forms of the Circle or two of the Circle Itself, touching 
one another. So there must be intelligible, non-sensible 
mathematical objects intermediate between die Forms 
and the sensible objects. In the second place, the 
geometer’s figures still retain some element of space. And 
space is the essential feature of material sensible objects. 
So the trail of the sensible world still hangs about 
geometrical figures and they cannot be regarded as 
completely satisfactory objects of pure scientific know- 
ledge. We only get away from the spatial altogether 
when we come to numbers. 

This does not, of course, mean that there are not 
Forms of geometrical figures. But the Form of a geo- 
metrical figure is not itself a geometrical figure, but a 
number. The idea of the numerical expression of a 
geometrical figure was familiar in Greek thought before 
Plato’s time, though for a variety of reasons the appli- 
cation of it did not get very far. Indeed, because of a 
defective arithmetical symbolism, the tendency in prac- 
tice was rather in the other direction, towards the 
geometrical expression of numbers and their relations. 
But that was merely a practical expedient, and Plato 
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would undoubtedly have been in accord with later 
mathematical ideas in holding that advancement in 
mathematical thought lay in the attempt to arithmetize 
geometmrather than to geometrize arithmetic. But we 
know littih or nothing about the extent or the manner 
of his application of this idea in detail. 

At any rate, so much is clear that the pure Form is a 
number 4ir combination of numbers, and that the geo- 
metrical figure is a particular determination of space by 
numbers. We can see, in a general way, how the same 
would apply to the Forms of natural objects. We can 
speak, for instance, of the Form of Horse. But that is not 
a horse, an animal that runs about and kicks and is 
ridden. Scientifically, * horse ’ in the first place implies 
a combination of different elements in a certain propor- 
tion which can, in theory, be expressed numerically. But 
these elements themselves are ultimately geometrical, 
and therefore, in the final analysis, also expressible in 
numerical terms. We cannot really go much further 
than that. It would be vain to attempt conjectures about 
the way in which Plato would have applied the general 
idea in detail, if, indeed, he ever attempted to do so at 
all. 

There remains for consideration the bearing of this 
on the creative work of soul in the world. The actual 
forms that particular material objects take are the work 
of the soul in the world. But soul works in the medium 
of space, and it is clear that Plato thought of this as, in 
some way or degree, a limiting or resistant medium. 
The general spatial character of material objects is 
something that belongs to them independently of soul, 
though the particular character of particular objects is 
given them by soul. But what soul can do is limited by 
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the general nature of space and the conditions that that 
imposes on the work of soul. Soul, as we might say, has 
not got an absolutely free hand, and its spatial limita- 
tions prevent it from bringing material objects to the 
complete perfection that it would desire in the light of 
its vision of the Forms. Theophrastus, Aristotle’s suc- 
cessor who had himself been a pupil of Plato, sums up 
his account of Plato’s views with the words, ‘'Wherefore 
not even God can bring all things to perfection but only 
within the limits of possibility’. The limitations imposed 
by the spatial character of material objects on what soul 
can make of them is described by Plato as Necessity 
(avotyxi)), and the total result is to be thought of as a 
combination of the influence of soul or mind and 
‘ Necessity The soul is always in its creative activity 
striving to overcome the limitations of the medium in 
which it works. It is trying, in Plato’s metaphor, to 
‘ persuade Necessity ’. But it can never do this com- 
pletely or absolutely, and there necessarily remains an 
irreducible element of imperfection in the material 
universe. We shall have something more to say about 
this in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TkEOLOGY AND RELIGION 

Plato’s theology is, of course, part of his general meta- 
physical doctrine, and, as such, something has already 
been said about it. But the subject is of sufficient interest 
to warrant some degree of special attention, even at the 
risk of a certain amount of repetition. And we may 
begin by pointing out that Plato’s primary and funda- 
mental idea of God or the divine is of the soul or mind 
which he conceived as working throughout the physical 
universe in the manner described in the previous chapter. 
There are numerous passages in which he speaks of this 
as God, and the attempted proof of the existence of God 
or the gods given in the Lam is simply an elaboration of 
the general argument for the conception of soul as the 
cause of everything that happens in the universe, with 
which we are already familiar. This divine soul of the 
universe, as we have seen, contemplates the perfect 
Forms, and, using them as models, strives continuously 
to bring the physical universe to the greatest degree of 
perfection of which it is capable. 

To the modern reader such an account will doubtless 
suggest many questions, most of which are much easier 
to ask than to answer. And this is largely due to the fact 
that the ordinary Greek’s religious conceptions, from 
which the philosophers necessarily started, are so re- 
mote from ours, with our centuries of Christian tradition. 
We can probably, with some effort of the imagination, 
picture to ourselves fairly well the Greek’s way of thinking 
307 145 K 
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about political or moral questions. But to reproduce 
in our own minds the way he thought and felt about his 
gods seems almost impossible. Thus, if we were to ask, 
as we well might, whether Plato’s God was, a personal 
God, we should probably seem to ourselves to be asking 
a definite and intelligible question. Yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether Plato would have undei stood what we 
meant at all. For there was no tradition irP'Greek, as 
there is in Christian, thought which ascribed the concept 
of personality as an essential attribute to the godhead. 
Whether the notion of personality as ascribed to an 
Infinite Being is really so clear and intelligible as we are 
apt to assume may well be questioned. But at any rate we 
try to attach some meaning to it, whereas Greek thought 
hardly seems to feel the need of it at all. It is true, of 
course, that in the Homeric poems the gods are pre- 
sented as having well-marked individual personalities. 
But that is only achieved by reducing them very near to 
the human level and picturing them as individual beings 
with * bodies, parts and passions ’ like our own. It seems 
pretty clear that, at any rate in the period we know best, 
the ordinary Greek did not in fact habitually think of 
them at all like that. As far as we can judge, his funda- 
mental notion was rather of vaguely conceived forces 
which could manifest themselves in a variety of different 
forms without being restricted to any particular one of 
them. It may be because he started from such an atti- 
tude that Plato, like, I suspect, most thoughtful Greeks, 
so often seems to us much more concerned about the 
general nature of the divine or the general attributes of 
divinity than about any question of the particular being 
or beings in which such attributes are found. The oppo- 
sition between monotheism and polytheism, which was 
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of such cardinal importance to Christian thought, rarely 
or never seems to have much significance for Greek 
thinkers, and Plato speaks indiscriminately of God or 
the gods when he is referring in general terms to the 
divine element in the universe. If we were forced, then, 
to give an answer to the question with which we began, 
we should probably have to say that God, in the sense 
of the sovjl of the universe, was not a personal being. He 
was, at any rate, not thought of as an individual per- 
sonality alongside other individuals, but in some sense 
contained them all. 

Towards the end of his life, if we can judge by the 
latest dialogues, particularly the Timaeus and the 
Epinomis, Plato did arrive at much more definite notions 
about the particular forms in which the divine soul mani- 
fested itself in the material universe. As we have already 
seen, he thought of this soul as forming and animating 
various material bodies, and among these the first place 
is taken by the heavenly bodies, particularly the sun, the 
moon, and the planets. In the details of his view there 
are many difficulties and obscurities, and great oppor- 
tunities for differences of opinion in their interpretation. 
But the most important point for our purpose is clear. 
These heavenly bodies, according to Plato, can be 
shown, in spite of superficial appearances, to move in a 
perfectly orderly and regular fashion. And order and 
regularity are among the marks of the ideal perfection 
to which God is always striving to bring the material 
universe. Further, as we have already seen, they are 
thought of as masting permanently throughout all time, 
whereas we human beings are continually coming into 
or going out of existence. The heavenly bodies, then, 
represent the most complete manifestation of the divine 
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activity that we can find in the visible world. And, if 
they are so regarded, it would seem perfectly natural to 
Plato, or to any Greek, to speak of them as gods, and to 
claim that they are appropriate objects of reverence and 
worship from the ordinary human beings, whose brief 
existence and imperfect and disorderly behaviour is in 
such striking contrast to theirs. 

Were there, for Plato, any other beings which could 
be regarded in the same way? In the Timacus he seems 
to hint that we cannot rule out the possibility of the 
existence of some such beings as the Olympic gods of 
Homer and the traditional legends. But there is an un- 
mistakable note of irony in the language that he uses 
of the popular beliefs about them. If, however, the 
Epinomis is a genuine work of Plato’s or represents his 
opinions, we can go further. In that dialogue he not only 
claims for the heavenly bodies that they are of a superior 
order to us on the grounds already stated, but also that 
they are composed of different material elements from 
us, which is doubtless why they are capable of attaining 
such an infinitely greater degree of perfection. And he 
goes on to suggest the existence of other beings, com- 
posed of different elements still, which occupy an inter- 
mediate place in the scale between us and the heavenly 
bodies. That is to say that there is a hierarchy of super- 
human beings, and all those of a higher order to our- 
selves are proper objects of reverence and worship as 
divine. We are not told much more in the way of detail 
about such beings, and in any case we must always bear 
in mind the possibility that the dialogue may, after all, 
not really be Plato’s work. 

We may still ask of these divine beings, the heavenly 
bodies and the rest, whether, or in what sense, they are 
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to be thought of as personal gods, and still a satisfactory 
answer eludes us. They are, of course, physically distinct 
bodies. But, apart from that, nothing is said about them 
which would suggest what we mean by distinct indi- 
vidual personalities. Probably the best that we can say 
is what we have already said, that they are manifesta- 
tions of the divine soul in physically distinct bodies. We 
may, pe^iaps, note in passing how much the difficulty 
of translating these ideas into our own language is in- 
creased by the fact that there is no indefinite article in 
Greek. We mean something different by speaking of 
‘ soul ' or ' a soul ’. But the Greek had no way of ex- 
pressing that difference, and perhaps, for that reason, 
may not have been nearly so clearly aware of it. Simi- 
larly, when we come across the word Qe6c, in Plato, or 
elsewhere, we may often find it very difficult to decide 
whether to translate it by ‘ God ’ (with or without a 
capital letter) or ‘ a god ’. Anyone who will examine 
the many passages in which the words i|mx^ or 0e6e 
appear and experiment first with one translation and 
then with another will soon become aware of the 
difficulty. 

To revert to the main argument, the general relation 
between God, conceived of as the soul of the universe, 
and the other fundamental elements in reality has 
already been indicated. The Forms, as we have seen, 
are self-existent, not created by or dependent on God 
or anything else. They are known by God, who takes 
them as the standards of perfection towards which He 
is striving to bring everything else. To the old question 
whether God wills the good because it is good, or whether 
it is good because God wills it, Plato would have cer- 
tainly replied in the former sense. Indeed, in an earlier 
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dialogue, the Euthyphro, he does so reply in set terms, 
though, at that early stage, we cannot tell how far it 
had yet become a settled conviction. Similarly, God is 
not a Form, though He is ' akin ’ to the Forms, in that, 
like them, He is immaterial and immortal, and also by 
His capacity to apprehend them and His desire to fashion 
tlTe universe in which He works after their likeness. 

His relation to the other irreducible elemental reality, 
the spatial or material element out of which the physical 
world is made, calls for a little more discussion. We have 
already seen reasons to believe that this material element 
must be regarded as responsible for the evil in the world. 
Indeed, we find unmistakable statements in several pas- 
sages in the latest dialogues to the effect that the cause 
of anything going wrong in the physical universe, or any 
part of it, is to be found in its bodily or material nature. 
And there are indications that this was the accepted 
interpretation of Plato’s teaching among the writers of 
the generation that followed him. 1 

On the other hand, there is a passage in the Laws 
which has been sometimes taken to represent a different 
point of view. In this passage Plato argues that soul is 
responsible for everything that happens in the physical 
world, and, as both good and evil things happen, there 
must be more than one soul to account for this. There 
must be at least two, one responsible for the good that 
happens and one for the evil. This remark, which is 
here thrown out almost casually, has provided the foun- 
dation for a tremendous erection of theory by later 
commentators. In antiquity, Plutarch, and others who 

1 See, e,g., Palitwus, 373 b’. Timatus , 86 b: Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 988 a: Eudemus, in Plutarch, De Anitnae Proereatioru, 
etc. 
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followed him, took it to imply a sort of Manichaean view 
of two world-souls, one good and the other evil, striving 
for mastery with each other. But there is certainly noth- 
ing of this in Plato. He does not, incidentally, even say 
that there must be two souls, but that there must be at 
least two, i.e. more than one. But some modern scholars, 
without going as far as this, have read great significance 
into the^assagc, and have suggested that by implication 
it is a denial of any view that would look to matter as 
the cause of evil. Yet if it is intended to mean that, it 
stands curiously alone among the relevant passages in 
Plato, and seems, indeed, in complete contradiction to 
other passages, both in suggesting that soul in itself can 
ever be anything but good and in denying that matter 
is in some sense the cause of evil. 

Perhaps a solution of the difficulty may be found if 
we inquire further what constitutes a plurality of souls 
and what makes any particular soul evil. On the first 
point, it has already been suggested that what separates 
one soul from another is, in the final analysis, its in- 
habitancy of a physically distinct body. That certainly 
seems to provide all the plurality that the argument 
requires. On the second, it would seem, as we are 
expressly told in the Timaeus, that what makes any par- 
ticular soul evil is the influence on it of the body with 
which it is conjoined. We only need, then, a slight modi- 
fication of the original statement to bring the various 
passages into harmony. When we say that matter is the 
cause of evil that does not mean that matter is evil. 
Matter by itself is neither good nor evil. Nor does it 
mean that matter by itself is the sole and sufficient cause 
of the existence of evil. For any actual evil to exist or 
any evil action to be done there must be a soul at work. 
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But what makes the soul do evil is its distortion from its 
true purpose by the influence of the body. 

It must be admitted that, to a great extent, we are 
moving here in the realm of conjecture. That an evil 
soul becomes evil through its corruption by the body 
seems to be the consistent teaching of Plato, and we are 
certainly not told of any other way in which it could 
become evil. Further, it would seem a very natural con- 
clusion to draw from this position that, if soul apart 
from the body is perfectly good, there cannot be a 
number of individual souls apart from the body. For it 
would not fit in at all well with Plato’s gencial point of 
view to suppose that there can be a plurality of perfect 
beings. Indeed, quite apart from Plato, such a notion 
is very hard to think out clearly, if we are in earnest with 
the idea of perfection. We cannot, however, say with 
any confidence whether Plato finally arrived at this 
conclusion, nor, indeed, whether he asked himself the 
question in these terms at all. He clearly did not hold 
this view at the time, for instance, at which he was 
writing the Republic. But, as has already been suggested, 
the subsequent development of his doctrine would, at 
least, make such a view a natural and coherent part of 
it. And that is, probably, about as far as we can go. 

There is one further point that calls for a brief men- 
tion. If such a view was held it would seem the logical 
conclusion from it that, when an individual body was 
dissolved by death, the soul that animated it would cease 
to exist as a separate individual being and would, in 
some way, return to the world-soul from which it 
originally came. There are certain phrases in the poetical 
language of the Timaeus which undoubtedly suggest that. 
On the other hand, there are passages in that dialogue 
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which suggest the possibility that an individual soul 
might continue for a time in a separate existence by 
a process of reincarnation into another body. What 
exactly the point of identity would be between the suc- 
cessive lives is hard to see, and Plato says nothing to 
help us. In any case, even in these passages, this is not 
represented as the final goal. It is regarded rather as *he 
punishment for an evil life, and the good soul is exempt 
from it. And we must always remember the possibility 
that, as some commentators in antiquity supposed, this 
whole account is merely allegory or poetic imagery and 
not intended literally at all. 

- Further speculation on these points would be profit- 
less. But there is a good deal more that we can say 
about the relation that exists or ought to exist between 
God or the gods and the individual human beings as we 
know them in this life. And the first point to note is that 
Plato, in the Laws, insists that we must believe, not only 
that the gods exist, but also that they are not indifferent 
to human beings, but are concerned about them and 
their affairs. At first sight, this might suggest the Chris- 
tian notion of the loving Father who cares for each of us 
individually as one of His children. But when Plato 
goes on to explain and defend his view we find little 
trace in it of such a notion. The emphasis is much rather 
on our usefulness as instruments in the furtherance of 
the divine purpose. All that we do and are makes some 
difference to the fulfilment of this purpose, and none of 
it therefore can be a matter of indifference to the divine 
soul whose purpose it is. There are some obscure hints, 
here and elsewhere, about the way in which God can 
fit us in to His purpose while at the same time leaving 
us a limited amount of freedom of choice between good 
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and evil. But that is a point which does not seem to have 
worried Plato in the way in which it has worried so 
many Christian theologians. 

So much for the relation from the side of God. What 
about our relation to Him? And here the first requisite 
in the right attitude of human beings towards the divine 
is eight belief. We must believe firstly that God or the 
gods exist, secondly, that they arc not indifferent to us, 
and thirdly, that they cannot be turned from their pur- 
pose by prayers or offerings or magical ceremonies. This 
last, of course, follows naturally. For if we believe that 
there is an active and rational purpose being worked 
out throughout the whole universe — and that is the 
essence of the belief in God — it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that that purpose could be changed for our con- 
venience by any inducements that we could offer. These 
three doctrines must be accepted by all members of the 
society described in the Laws, and open denial of them 
is to be punished by imprisonment or death. But it does 
not appear that, once these fundamental beliefs are 
accepted, there is any compulsion to accept any par- 
ticular view of the way in which they should be worked 
out in detail. 

From what he says in the Laws and elsewhere it would 
seem dear that Plato believed that these doctrines were 
capable of rational proof, and that it is because of that 
that they must be accepted. And yet there have been 
some who doubted this, and it is worth while spending 
a little time in considering another view that has at 
times been put forward. This view would maintain that 
Plato was alive to the fact that there are certain truths, 
and these the highest of all, which are not accessible to 
scientific or philosophical reasoning, but can only be 
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attained by some sort of direct religious experience or 
mystical vision. And it would suggest that Plato is trying 
to lead us to this when, in so many of the dialogues, he 
has recourse to the language of poetry and myth, and 
gives us an imaginative picture of, say, the creation of 
the world or the fate* of the soul after death. Thus, by 
the ‘ fine frenzy * of the poet and the emotional and •re- 
ligious ,-cstasy that it arouses, we are led to a grasp of 
truths that reason cannot give, and which, as some have 
held, may even contradict the conclusions of reason. 
The great myths in the dialogue represent, therefore, 
Plato’s attempt to carry us on beyond the limits that 
reasoning can reach to a higher level of knowledge. 

Such a view as this will have its attractions for many. 
But for attributing it to Plato there are really no solid 
grounds at all. Everything that he himself says goes to 
show that for him myth and poetry were below, not 
above, reasoning. The only serious argument that those 
who would attribute a different view to him can bring 
is that he did, in fact, make use of myth in his dialogues. 
But to argue from that is to forget the clear and definite 
statements that he makes in his letters, to which we 
have already referred in an earlier chapter, that the 
highest results of philosophical reasoning cannot be con- 
veyed in a dialogue or indeed in any written work at all. 
If the use of myth, therefore, indicates anything it in- 
dicates not the limitations of reason, but the limitations 
of its expression in a written dialogue. And the two are 
very far from being the same. 

As far as the positive evidence goes there are several 
statements in different dialogues which indicate pretty 
clearly the kind of use to which Plato thought that myth 
and poetry could properly be put. In the passages in the 
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Republic and the Laws which deal with the education of 
the young we have definite statements about the use to 
be made of myths and legends. They are regarded as a 
useful preliminary training by which our feelings and 
emotions are to be brought into the right state for be- 
ginning the serious business of intellectual study, and 
perhaps later as providing a kind of emotional reinforce- 
ment for our acceptance of the conclusions of thc« study. 
In other passages they are regarded as useful but inferior 
substitutes to be used for those whose minds are not 
sufficiently developed to grasp the highest truths of 
philosophy. Or again they may be used, as it were, as the 
expressions of a possible working hypothesis to guide our 
conduct when we have not yet attained true knowledge. 
But nowhere is there a clear suggestion that there is any 
alternative way of attaining this true knowledge except 
by the continued effort of hard intellectual reasoning. 

There still remains one other possible explanation of 
the introduction of the myths into the dialogues, which 
we must not forget. That is that Plato’s chief reason for 
bringing them in was that he enjoyed doing so. It may 
be, though there is, of course, no proof of it, that the 
poet in Plato at times felt the need of a moment’s re- 
laxation from the strain of hard rational thinking and 
found it in the vivid imagery and moving language of 
the myths. Those who themselves are not fond of hard 
rational thinking may, if it pleases them, look on the 
poet in Plato as his highest self. But that would most 
emphatically not have been his own opinion. Indeed, 
he seems in general by our standards excessively harsh 
in his judgements of the value of imaginative literature. 
And it is important to remember, in reading these criti- 
cisms, that he is not a Philistine, depreciating what he 
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does not understand, but rather one who was himself 
most fully conscious of the enchantment of words and 
therefore all the more alive to its possible dangers. 

To return to the main argument, there is not much 
more that Plato tells us about the kind of knowledge that 
we can have of God or the divine element in the uni- 
verse. It is noteworthy that when he is talking about the 
Forms y does at times, particularly in one or two dia- 
logues, use language that might suggest that the final 
stage of our knowledge of them would take the form of 
a direct intuition rather than of a series of inferences. 
There is no suggestion that this represents an alternative 
way of arriving at knowledge to the discursive reason. 
It is rather the final stage of the reasoning process, and 
possibly a stage which can never be fully attained by 
individual human beings within the limits of this life in 
the body. But, in any case, he never speaks in this way 
of a possible knowledge of God or the soul of the uni- 
verse. And that is, perhaps, only natural. For it is clear 
that for him we are in some sense parts of this soul, and 
our knowledge of the soul of which we are parts could 
hardly be on the same footing as our knowledge of the 
Forms, which always remain distinct from soul, as the 
objects which it knows. It is possible, as suggested above, 
that a complete knowledge, even of the Forms, could 
only be attained by the removal of our individual limi- 
tations, in other words, by ceasing to exist as separate 
individuals apart from the soul of the universe. This 
might seem to point to the ultimate ideal that we should 
be God and know the Forms, But that is going beyond 
anything that Plato actually says. 

When we consider more in general his view of the 
nature of religious experience and the proper attitude of 
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human beings to the divine, anyone brought up in the 
Christian tradition would probably, in the first place, be 
struck by one notable omission. There is practically noth- 
ing said about the need for any kind of direct personal 
relation between man and God, which is so prominent 
in most Christian teaching. This kind of purely religious 
experience does not seem to have occupied an important 
place, if any place at all, in Plato’s thought. HSjfone the 
less the religious attitude, to which he does attach im- 
portance, is a very real thing. And it seems to contain 
two main elements. 

In the first place we have to realize that each one of 
us is a small and insignificant part of the whole universe 
and that, as he says in the Laws , ‘ the parts exist for the 
sake of the whole, not the whole for the parts ’. This sense 
of our own insignificance and the unimportance of our per- 
sonal needs and desires is the first clement in the religious 
attitude. But there is another side to it, which is of equal 
importance. For, though only small parts, we still are 
parts, and have our share in the working out of the pur- 
pose of the whole. Indeed, the purpose of the whole 
really is our purpose too. For, as we are told in the Laws, 
we suffer if we do not realize that the action which is 
best for the whole will also turn out best for ourselves, 
4 through the power of our common origin \ That is the 
second element in the religious attitude, die sense that 
by the conduct of our own lives we are taking part in a 
great enterprise, in which the soul throughout the whole 
universe is engaged. And we must keep alive the feeling 
of this in everything that we do. 

How, then, does this attitude express itself? Primarily 
and above all, in right conduct, the pursuit of virtue, and 
the avoidance of vice in our daily lives. The most com- 
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plete expression of this is, of course, to be found in 
communal activity, co-operation in the realization and 
maintenance of a good community, when the possibility 
of that is open to us. The position here is substantially 
unchanged from that outlined in our discussion of the 
Republic. There is, perhaps, a stronger emphasis on the 
insignificance of even the highest forms of political 
activit^in comparison with the great cosmic process of 
the whole universe. But that must never for a moment 
be taken to mean that we need not be too serious about 
our own moral and political conduct. On the contrary, 
as there is plenty of actual religious experience to show, 
a sense of our own personal insignificance may be, and 
has often been, not only compatible with but a powerful 
stimulus to the most strenuous endeavour to realize a 
moral ideal in practice. For Plato, certainly, this is the 
fundamental expression of the religious attitude as he 
sees it. Indeed, from certain passages in the Laws we 
might get the impression that the main value of holding 
true religious views was as a means to the end of right 
conduct. That would certainly be an exaggeration. The 
Laws is primarily a treatise on questions of conduct, and 
therefore other considerations are naturally treated from 
the point of view of their effect on that. But it would not 
be an exaggeration to say that, for Plato, religion is 
much less a form of activity distinct from morality than 
a spirit in which morality is to be pursued. 

This seems clearly implied in the latest dialogues. But 
there are passages in some of the earlier writings, most 
noticeably in the Phaedo and the Gorgias, in which a 
rather more other-worldly point of view seems to be 
adopted. In reading these we feel much more strongly 
the conviction that ' here we have no abiding place 
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that death is a release from the evils of this life, and that 
life, as we are told in the Phaedo , should properly be 
treated as a preparation for death. It is quite possible 
that there is a certain change of view, or at least a change 
of emphasis here. But even if that is so, it is doubtful 
whether Plato himself was fully conscious of it. There is 
a passage in the Theaetetus which may express the tran- 
sition between the two views, or may equally express the 
true interpretation of the earlier passages. There we read, 
in language reminiscent of the Phaedo , that it is our duty 
to try to escape from this life to the next — from Here to 
There, in the well-known Greek phrase. But as we read 
on we find that this escape is not something for which we 
have to wait till the end of our lives, nor something that 
is to be achieved by withdrawing from the active pursuit 
and practice of moral virtue in this life. ‘ To escape he 
tells us, * is to become as like God as possible: and we be- 
come like God by becoming righteous and holy and wise.’ 

So we may say that at all stages of his thought Plato 
believed that there was a sense in which we had to look 
beyond our life here on earth. But, certainly in the final 
phase and perhaps throughout, he did not suppose that 
this was to be achieved by thinking of it merely as a stage 
on the way to a better life in some future state. It was to 
be achieved by thinking of it as merely a small part of a 
great work which is going on here and now and for all 
time and everywhere. And that great work, the divine 
purpose, is not to get away from this material world, but 
to make it as good a world as it is capable of becoming. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about forms of 
worship and religious observances. These play a large 
part in the life of a well-ordered community as described 
in the Laws , and what Plato has to say about them pro- 
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vides an interesting contrast with Christian ideas. From 
the Christian point of view, it would probably be true 
to say that the most important religious observance is 
the act of prayer. Yet about this Plato has comparatively 
little to say, and what mention he does make of it is in 
perfunctory and conventional terms. He has much more 
to say about religious festivals and sacrifices. The general 
tone of his references to these shows that he was thinking 
of them primarily as public acts of the whole community. 
Indeed, much the same seems to apply even to what he 
has to say about prayer. At times, at any rate, in speak- 
ing of prayer he seems to be thinking rather of what we 
should call hymns, written by the poets for the com- 
munity. There is little or no reference to prayer as the 
approach of the individual soul to God. The general 
conception of religious observance as primarily a com- 
munal activity culminates in the provision laid down in 
the Laws forbidding all private religious observances and 
ceremonies. It must be remembered, however, that, at 
any rate, one important reason for this was striedy prac- 
tical. The rule was laid down largely in order to protect 
individual citizens from being exploited by religious 
charlatans, who preyed on their superstition by pretend- 
ing to have some special private magic of their own, 
which would secure the welfare of their devotees in this 
world or the next. 

For the rest, it is worth noting that in the detailed 
provisions for public worship laid down in the Laws there 
is little or no trace of any special reverence being due to 
the heavenly bodies, which from the Timaeus and the 
Epmomis, and even from certain passages in the Laws, we 
had come to regard as the highest embodiments of the 
divine. On the contrary, the talk is all of the Olympian 
so) L 
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and other similar gods, and there is even an instruction 
to the founders of a new city to discover and keep alive 
the cult of any local deities specially connected with the 
place. This is a little peculiar, and it may possibly reflect 
a conviction that even such an important doctrine as 
this was not really fundamental and essential as com- 
jaared with the general belief that there is a divine soul 
working throughout the universe, whatever particular 
forms it may take. That belief and the adoption of the 
right attitude of worship and reverence, of a sense of our 
own insignificance and submission to a purpose higher 
than our own, is the really essential element in religion. 
Any more detailed doctrines, and still more any forms 
or ceremonies, are of value primarily in so far as they 
produce and express this attitude. And, for the sake of 
public order and the sense of solidarity with our com- 
munity, we had better adopt those which the customs of 
our own city or region dictate . 1 In an earlier dialogue, 
the Cralylus, there is an interesting passage which may 
have a bearing on this. Plato js there speaking particu- 
larly of the names of the gods, but the principle is ob- 
viously capable of more general application. In that 
dialogue he makes Socrates say that we really know 
nothing about the gods, either about their names or 
about themselves. Therefore in our worship we can call 
on them and pray to them as our own customs dictate. 
For we know no other way. 

1 There are also several references to the desirability of 
calling on the Delphic Oracle for instruction about the proper 
ordering of religious observances. But there is nothing in- 
compatible in this with wbat is said above. For, from all that 
we know of the actual responses of the Oracle to such requests, 
it seems clear that its normal and regular instructions were 
to follow the laws of the city or ancestral customs, 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 

There are a number of other questions, of interest <to 
philosophers, on which Plato has something to say. Some 
of them' are discussed in direct connexion with his general 
doctrines. But some he seems to have approached in- 
dependently on their own merits. At any rate, his discus- 
sions of them can be considered, up to a point, without 
reference to the rest of his philosophy, though doubt- 
less m the long run he would have tried to bring them 
into connexion. Many of these obviously have reference 
to current controversies, about which we are often very 
imperfectly informed, and they all clearly imply a back- 
ground of thought and discussion which would have 
been much more familiar to Plato’s readers than to us. 
There are tantalizing indications of the general views, 
both of Plato and his contemporaries, on many points 
about which we can only make uncertain conjectures. It 
would be out of place here to attempt any such recon- 
struction at length, and it must suffice if we can indicate 
briefly some of the main problems, not already discussed, 
on which it seems possible to arrive at a reasonable 
conclusion about Plato’s views. 

i . A few centuries ago many readers of Plato would 
probably have said that the most important part of his 
teaching was his theory of Love, and it might plausibly 
be maintained that this theory has, in fact, had a more 
powerful influence at certain periods than any other of 
his teachings at any time. But that does not necessarily 
163 
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mean that Plato himself took it as seriously as did his 
readers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Indeed, it is pretty clear to us now that he did not. Of 
course, he uses the word iipw; (eras), which we translate as 
Love, frequently as a general term for the love of know- 
ledge or goodness which is the driving force behind all 
our highest endeavour. But the specific point with which 
we are now concerned, the nature of the loife of one 
individual for another, is only dealt with in two dia- 
logues, the Symposium and the Phaedrus , and the form in 
which the views on the matter are put forward in both 
dialogues strongly suggests that Plato did not intend to 
commit himself too seriously to them. 

These two dialogues arc among the most brilliant 
expressions of Plato’s literary and dramatic genius, and 
that side of them, particularly in the Symposium, is so 
prominent that there seems something more than usually 
incongruous in attempting to present a bald summary 
of the views contained in them. But, in very general 
terms, the argument seems to be this: — Passionate love 
for an individual, so far as it is more than a purely 
physical craving, is to be regarded as a particular ex- 
pression of certain more general needs or desires. In the 
first place, there is the yearning for immortality, of 
which the most obvious expression is the desire to 
generate children who will carry on something of one- 
self, and secondly, there is the passion for beauty and the 
yearning to be in possession of or in contact with it. 
Both these desires may be aroused in the first place by 
an individual human being. But it is possible to be led 
on from that to discover that they can be satisfied much 
more fully by contact with the realm of eternal realities, 
the Forms, and by the contemplation of the Absolute 
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Beauty that we can discover therej in just the same way 
as we can come to see that intellectual curiosity about 
particular sensible objects must eventually, if it is to be 
fully satisfied, lead us on to a knowledge of the Forms. 

When we ask ourselves how much importance to 
attach to Plato’s views on this question as part of his 
whole philosophy, besides the general considerations 
already mentioned, there is a further point to be borne 
in mini. In both the dialogues the discussion is con- 
ducted with special application to the homosexual love 
between males which was widespread in ancient Greece, 
and, so far as we can judge, very generally condoned, or 
at the most mildly reprobated, if not, as was the case in 
some cities, positively approved. Plato himself always 
strongly disapproved of physical intercourse between 
individuals of the same sex. But he recognized the pre- 
valence of the tendency even among men who, in other 
respects, had the highest potentialities for good. And 
his discussion of it may be taken as an attempt to show 
that die desire may, in our modern phraseology, be 
‘ sublimated ’ into the pursuit of knowledge and good- 
ness. On the other hand, to suppose that diis was for 
him the only, or even the best, way of being led on to 
this pursuit would be quite contrary to all he says else- 
where, and is not, indeed, seriously suggested in these 
two dialogues. 

About love between man and woman, Plato has not 
much to say. We may suppose that there, too, the same 
process of sublimation might take place, as, for instance, 
between the men and women guardians in the Republic. 
But he generally seems to assume that heterosexual love 
would normally find its natural expression in physical 
union, and this he regards as incompatible with the 
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sublimation of it. There is, in Plato, none of the 
idealization of the sexual act itself which we find in 
some modern lines of thought. To him it is merely the 
expression of a normal physical need. There is nothing 
bad or wrong about it in itself: we find no advocacy of 
complete celibacy in Plato. But it does require to be 
cantrolled and regulated, both for the benefit of society 
and for the self-discipline and development of Jhe indi- 
vidual. And Plato certainly does advocate a very strict 
control. The regulations in the Republic aie repugnant to 
us to-day for many reasons. But it is certainly not be- 
cause they are unduly lax or easy-going. On the con- 
trary, they demand very strict limitations on sexual 
activity. To speak, as some careless modem writers have 
done, of ‘ promiscuity ’ in this connexion is prepos- 
terously wide of the mark. In the Laws, strict monogamy 
is the rule, and Plato expresses strong disapproval of all 
extra-marital intercourse, though he does not think it 
practicable to forbid it by law. In general, Plato’s views 
on the question are apt to seem to us somewhat cold- 
blooded and utilitarian. But in this respect they are npt, 
so far as we can judge, very much out of line with normal 
Greek ideas on the matter, though they are much 
stricter on certain points. We need not, however, go so 
far back for a parallel. For his attitude is in many 
respects the same as that expressed in the words of our 
English Prayer Book, so distressingly unromantic to 
modem taste. The institution of marriage, we read there, 
is ordained first for the procreation of children, and 
secondly, as * a remedy against sin ’. Allowing for a 
somewhat different connotation of the word ‘ sin that 
is very much what Plato means. And, we may add, there 
are passages in the Louis which suggest that he was not 
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unmindful of the ‘mutual aid and comfoit* which is 
laid down in the Prayer Book as the third purpose of 
marriage. 

2. Another matter on which there has at times been 
a good deal of discussion is Plato’s theory of art. And 
the first point to note in that connexion is that Plato has 
no theory of art, or at least, if he has, it does not appear 
in his waitings. What he docs give us in several passages 
is a discussion of the use of the arts, including literature 
and music, in education, meaning by that the leading 
of the mind to true knowledge, and the proper develop- 
ment and harmonization of the emotions. This he re- 
gards as the final end of all activity, and any activity 
that has any effect at all in that direction must be 
judged by the degree to which it helps or hinders the 
attainment of this final end. There is no other standard 
of judgement, independent of this, which can claim 
validity, at any rate as a guide to action. If we admit 
that literature or art has any effect on character, and if 
we admit that the most important thing for anyone is 
the kind of character he develops, then it seems an in- 
escapable conclusion that, by some means or other, the 
literature or art produced, particularly that given to 
young people, should be controlled with this end in 
mind. Hence the rigid censorship laid down in the 
Republic , and to a milder degree in the Laws, on the works 
of literature which are allowed to be produced. 

Plato’s attitude has often been sweepingly and un- 
thinkingly condemned by modern writers, and certainly 
no one nowadays would accept all his detailed pro- 
visions. But to understand his general position there are 
certain considerations to be borne in mind. 

In the first place, his argument in these passages only 
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refers to the work of the poets, particularly Homer and 
Hesiod, based on the traditional myths or legends, 
which Plato, like many Greeks, regarded as, in the main, 
fictitious. But fiction, as we all know, without any direct 
argument or exhortation, can be used to present certain 
types of conduct or character as admirable and worthy 
of* imitation, and others as the reverse. It is from that 
point of view that Plato deals with it. Secondly, yye must 
remember that in discussing this type of literature as an 
agent in moral education, Plato was in line, so far as we 
can judge, with ordinary Greek ideas. It seems clear that 
the ancient poets were regarded, in some way and to 
some degree, as teachers of right conduct, and it was as 
such that they were made a staple pait of ordinary 
Greek education. Plato is therefore judging them in the 
light of claims which would commonly be put forward 
for them. It has sometimes been said that Homer was 
the Greek Bible. That is very misleading if we are think- 
ing of the orthodox Christian view of the Bible. There 
was never felt to be any obligation on anyone to accept 
the Homeric poems as correct statements of fact or even 
as infallible teachings of moral truths. But Homer and 
the other older poets were regarded as in some way 
enshrining the wisdom of the ancients and therefore 
deserving of a special degree of respect and attention to 
the lessons that could be learnt from them. This attitude 
is, in fact, in many ways akin to the attitude towards the 
Bible of many people at the present day, who have 
abandoned orthodox Christianity, but retain some de- 
gree of respect for the Christian tradition. Or, again, 
it might be paralleled by the attitude of some more 
orthodox Christians towards the Old Testament, as 
distinguished from the New, 
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One more point remains to be made. If we wanted 
to make the above parallel closer 4 we should have to 
imagine that all our writers of fiction and drama were 
by custom and tradition confined for their choice of sub- 
jects to the stories in the Bible, which they might retell 
in their own way, but would not be free to alter in their 
main features. That was the position in which the Grd&k 
imaginative writer, particularly the dramatist, in fact, 
was placed. Except to a very limited degree in comedy, 
he was confined for his plots to the accepted stock of 
traditional legends, and could not invent new stories for 
himself. The idea of fiction as we know it had hardly yet 
occurred to anyone. This has an important bearing on 
the question of practical policy. We are as alive as Plato 
to the fact that certain types of fiction or drama or films 
can have an unhealthy effect, particularly on young 
people. But we feel in general that the situation can be 
met by the production of other work of a healthier ten- 
dency, and we rely on a variety of influences to secure 
that this reaches the quarters where it is needed. This 
method was hardly open to a Greek of Plato’s time, and 
the only remedy left to him was excision and selection 
from an existing mass of material. 

Another angle from which Plato approached the 
matter is that of the kind of knowledge of reality that 
can be gained from art and poetry. What knowledge of 
reality means to him ought by now to be sufficiently 
clear. It is only found completely in apprehension of the 
Forms, but there can be an approximation to it in the 
knowledge of sensible objects so far as this is assimilated 
to knowledge of the Forms, particularly by being based 
on precise measurement and mathematical expression. 
In a well-known passage in the Republic, a shatp contrast 
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is drawn between this kind of knowledge and the sort 
of information that we can get about an object from 
a picture of it. The picture, so far from giving the 
shape or dimensions that exact measurement tells us to 
belong to the object, deliberately reproduces the illusory 
aspect seen from a particular angle, and thus turns our 
nflnds away even from such knowledge as can be attained 
of sensible objects. This has sometimes been i$ken as 
indicating that Plato took a purely representational view 
of the function of art. But that is to read much more 
into the passage than is there. All it says is that so far as 
a painting is taken as a representation of an object, as 
giving us information or understanding about it, it is at 
a very low level of knowledge, akin to the shadows and 
reflections mentioned in an earlier passage. There is no 
discussion here, one way or the othei, of the possibility 
that there might be a value in the painting, quite apart 
from its representation of the original. 

The main point of the passage, however, is probably 
to be looked for in the interesting, but somewhat de- 
batable analogy which Plato draws between this, and 
the representation in words that we find in literature, 
which for him in this connexion means poetry. For us 
the argument would probably be easier to appreciate if 
we applied it in the first place to prose fiction. The 
author, he suggests, can imitate in words the external 
appearance, the characteristic way of talking, for in- 
stance, of various sorts of people and their activities, and 
thus create the illusion that we have been in the presence 
of, say, a great general, or a man skilled in some other 
profession. Yet it is pure illusion, for the writer knows 
nothing in reality of how such a man acquires and exer- 
cises his skill, any more than the artist who draws a tool 
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knows how to make, still less to use, the tool itself. If he 
did he would be a great general himself. We cannot, 
therefore, learn anything about any of the particular 
activities of life or about the conduct of life in general 
from the works of the poets, except certain aspects of its 
external appearance seen from a particular angle. Any 
claim made for or by the poets that they can educate Tis 
for lifejs baseless. The most they can do, is, as has been 
seen, 'to stimulate in us feelings in favour of this or that 
kind of behaviour. But, as poets, they can stimulate these 
feelings as easily for the wrong kind of behaviour as for 
the right, and, if we believe it to be important that the 
stimulus should be in the right direction, we cannot 
leave it to the poets to decide, but must have their 
activities controlled by those with knowledge of the true 
principles of right conduct. 

It would be impossible to discuss all the issues raised 
in this connexion. We can, for instance, only mention in 
passing Plato’s special objection to the drama as a form 
of literature. But one general point remains on which 
something must be said. Is there no other standard, no 
purely aesthetic standard, by which works of art or liter- 
ature or music can be judged? There are a number of 
scattered statements, not always perfectly consistent with 
each other, which have some bearing on this point. But 
Plato’s general position seems to be that, apart from 
purely technical dexterity, the only standard of judge- 
ment of a work of art as such, irrespective of its effect on 
character, is the amount of pleasure it gives. That is, 
indeed, always an essential element in it. At the lowest 
level there is pure amusement or recreation, pleasure, 
which has no effect one way or the other on the char- 
acter. With all his austerity, Plato quite approves of a 
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certain amount of this, It is interesting to note that in 
the Laws he allows occasional performances of knock- 
about farce, as a sort of comic relief. But most forms of 
art claim to be more than that. And, if wc begin to judge 
the kind or quality of pleasure that they produce, if we 
ask, for instance, what element or desire in us they 
appeal to, then we are back once more at the moral 
standard. That may be illustrated by one, though not 
the only one, of Plato’s objections to drama. Drama 
always tends, he maintains, to get its effects by the dis- 
play of strong emotions. A successful play cannot be 
made out of quiet self-controlled lives. And the pleasure 
we get from drama is largely the vicarious satisfaction 
of displays of unrestrained emotions which we know we 
ought to, and very likely do, control in our own be- 
haviour. Plato thinks that this pleasure strengthens the 
emotional tendencies in us and makes them more diffi- 
cult to control. This was in striking contrast to the well- 
known view of his pupil, Aristotle, who held that if we 
could thus relieve ourselves by letting off our emotions 
in the safe surroundings of the theatre, we worked them 
out of our system for the time being, and therefore found 
them much easier to control in ordinary life. 

Much the same applies to music, where we should 
readily recognize that different types of music arouse 
different moods and appeal to different feelings in us. 
The application to the visual arts is not so clear. We 
have already seen that as a means of getting knowledge 
of reality through imitation, the visual arts took a very 
low place. But yet we are told, though only very briefly, 
in the Republic that the practitioners of the visual arts 
must be directed to see that the children, as they grow 
up, are surrounded by the most beautiful products of 
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these arts that can be made. We may well wonder 
what standard of beauty Plato had in mind here, and 
what constituted ‘ a good picture ’ from this point of 
view. It certainly could not lie in the accurate represen- 
tation of a model. Nor does he tell us anything, as he 
does in the case of music or literature, of the kinds of 
emotion or desire to which a piece of painting or sculp- 
ture could appeal. He simply speaks in brief general 
terms (S' harmony and symmetry as the prime condition, 
which he applies, incidentally, to architecture in the 
same way as to the other visual arts. Perhaps a further 
clue may be found in a passage in the Phtlebus where he 
is speaking of the pure pleasures of sight which are 
included in the most complete good life. Here he tells us 
that the highest degree of this sort of pleasure is to be 
found, not in the contemplation of human or animal 
bodies, but in pure geometrical figures. We must leave it 
to the artists to work out the possible interpretations of 
these clues, for Plato gives us no further help. The general 
impression that he leaves is that, though his own form 
of imagery was obviously strongly visual, he was not 
very much interested in the visual arts. And he certainly 
did not assign to them a place in education in the least 
comparable to the large and important part played by 
poetry and music. 

3. There is one special point, which is not really im- 
portant enough for Plato’s general position to demand 
treatment in a work of this length. But as a highly 
exaggerated importance has been attached to it in some 
recent criticisms of Plato perhaps a word or two should 
be said about it. That is his view of the value of truth 
and his alleged advocacy of the use of falsehood as an 
instrument of statecraft and education. We may note, 
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in passing, that the word iJjeCSot; (pseudos), which is used 
in this connexion, was applied to any statement that was 
not literally true, including the fictions of the poets 
or imaginative writers. The usual translation of it by 
* lie ’, therefore, can often introduce a subtle element of 
exaggeration into the argument. 

♦'Apart from some reference in a small early dialogue 
of little importance, the Republic is the only dialogue in 
which the subject is discussed at all, and there Plato says 
that, though truth is of the highest value, there are occa- 
sions on which a spoken falsehood or fiction may be 
necessary ‘ as a medicine He only gives us one or 
two definite instances of the sort of thing he had in mind. 
And of these the one that has excited most attention is 
the myth, which will be familiar to all readers of the 
Republic, of the creation of men out of different metals, 
which makes them suitable for different kinds of work. 
He suggests this as a sort of foundation-myth of his city, 
which should be taught to all citizens, to the rulers as 
much as to the rest. It is to this myth that Plato applies 
the phrase usually, though somewhat misleadingly, 
translated ‘ noble lie ’. The point of the myth is, of 
course, that it puts the general views about human 
nature that Plato believes to be true in the form of a 
concrete story of the creation of man. Such a procedure 
would not very readily occur to us. But then we have 
not been brought up as the Greeks were, and as the 
citizens of the Republic were to be, on a body of legendary 
stories, which included stories about our own origins 
and the origins of other communities. It has at times, 
however, been suggested in our own day that some of 
the stories of the Old Testament should be regarded like 
that, as concrete pictorial presentations of some general 
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moral or religious truths. We may or may not approve 
of this, but there seems no ground in it for any excesssive 
condemnation of Plato. And, in any case, the importance 
of this suggestion for the general argument of the 
Republic is not great and has been exaggerated out of all 
proportion by some modern writers. 

But, however we may argue about particular cas«, 
the general principle put forward by Plato would surely 
not be*seriously denied by anyone. Very few, if any, 
people would be found to assert that there can be no 
possible occasion on which it would be right to tell a lie. 
During the Second World War, Mr. Winston Churchill 
once asserted that it was proper to use language that 
would deceive the enemy, even if it might mean deceiv- 
ing one’s own people also for the time being. Again 
there have been times of tension in the past in which 
governments, anxious to preserve the peace, have exer- 
cised a considerable economy of truth in order to avoid 
rousing popular feeling to a pitch which might make 
war inevitable, and such action has met with subsequent 
approval. Occasions such as these are clearly among 
those referred to in general terms by Plato. And unless 
one is prepared to assert that such action can never, in 
any possible circumstances, be legitimate, there are no 
just grounds for condemning Plato’s general principle. 
We may add, further, that his view appears to be that 
only those of the highest development of moral character 
can be trusted to decide when a falsehood is really 
necessary for the general good. This, like many general 
principles, is obviously capable of misapplication in 
practice. But as a general principle it is hard to deny. 

4. A good deal has already been said about Plato’s 
views on education. Indeed, a great part of his writings 
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might be described, in one sense, as a treatise on educa- 
tion. For the primary interest that he has in mind 
throughout is the question of how to produce the right 
kind of character and the right attitude of mind. But it 
may none the less be useful here to bring together some 
of his general ideas on education, in the strict sense, which 
have not yet been explicitly touched on. 

It has sometimes been said that Plato’s system of 
education was devised to meet the requirements of a 
leisured class. There is. a certain amount of truth in this 
as applied to the account in the Laws, though even there 
it is by no means the whole truth. But as applied to the 
Republic the statement is quite untrue. The scheme of 
education there is directed towards the training, not of 
a leisured class, but of a busy class of rulers and civil 
and military administrators. In that sense, his system of 
education is practical and vocational, and its object is 
to train people to do their work in the community 
efficiently. But, at any rate as regards the training for 
these higher functions, this practical result will not be 
attained unless, in the course of their training, the 
students come to value the knowledge of the subjects 
studied for its own sake. That is one general idea of 
Plato’s which is well worth thinking over, in its application 
to higher studies in our own day. 

The general idea of vocational education, in the broad 
sense of suiting the training to the particular aptitudes 
and levels of ability of the pupils, is central in Plato’s 
thought on the subject. We are not told anything 
directly in the Republic of the education of the other 
classes besides the guardians. Obviously the technical 
instruction in the crafts for which they showed aptitude 
would begin early, but there are some reasons for think- 



ing it possible that the early stages of the basic education 
would be common to all classes. Or else there might lur 
differences within the same class in this respect, «e< tml- 
Ing to the craft or trade for which the children were 
destined. 

There is a point that is worth making in this t on 
nexion, even at the risk of a certain degree of irtclevaiu •> 
It is commonly said that Plato despised nil the rr.ifls or 
technic® skills, and there are ret (airily passages in 
which he speaks slightingly of them, purth ul.irly as a 
preparation for political activity. This attitude, iru (den- 
tally, was widespread in ancient Greece, and is noted 
as practially universal by Herodotus a generation or so 
before Plato’s time. But Plato himself was not always 
perfectly consistent in this, and there are other passages 
which suggest a different attitude. He certainly I tad a 
considerable interest in and knowledge of the details 
of technical processes, if we can judge by the number of 
times he uses them as illustrations of his argument. 
There is an interesting passage in the Philebut in whh h 
he grades the different crafts in accordance, with their 
approximation to true scientific knowledge. Among the 
highest he puts the arts, such as those of the builder or 
the carpenter, which use precise measurement and cal- 
culation, and he ranks them, for that reason, higher even 
than the art of the general. Of the higher technical skills, 
such as that of the doctor or the navigator, he never 
speaks with anything but respect, though they do not, 
of course, rise to the true knowledge of the philosopher. 
We must not, then, think of Plato as indiscriminately 
ismissmg all crafts and skills as equally unworthy of 
notice, and it is reasonable to suppose that the education 
for some of them would have a good deni in common 
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with the early stages of the education for the philosopher- 
ruler. 

To revert to our main argument, it is in connexion 
with this general doctrine that we must consider the 
bearing of a well-known passage in the Republic. That 
is the passage in Book VII, where he says that education 
sloes not consist in putting knowledge into the soul, ‘ as 
if one were to put sight into blind eyes ’, but in turning 
tlie soul which has the capacity for knowledge in the 
right direction. This is often quoted as meaning that 
Plato disapproved of the mere giving of inhumation and 
thought that the pupils must be brought to see things 
for themselves. This undoubtedly represents Plato’s 
point of view correctly, but it is not the point that he is 
primarily concerned with in this passage. The point 
here is that the intelligence, or the capacity for knowing 
and understanding, is something given to us, in fixed 
quantity, by nature, and cannot itself be increased or 
strengthened by training, as we can strengthen a muscle 
by exercise. All we can do by training is to turn these 
powers in the right direction, just as we cannot normally 
strengthen our eyesight by more use of it, but can be 
trained to look for this or that object, or in this or that 
direction. The corollary of that is, of course, that if we 
have not got the natural ability to grasp the highest or 
most difficult truths, we cannot be taught to do so, and 
had better learn to turn the abilities that we have in a 
direction appropriate to them. 

But the essential point is the direction of interest. And 
the direction of interest is not something that can be 
dtealt with in isolation, but is a function of the whole 
personality and character and, in particular, of the 
general point of view about what sorts of thing are or 
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arc not worth while. This is what the earlier stages of 
education, in music and literature, seek to instil, not by 
direct precept so much as by the general atmosphere 
implied in the poems and songs that are studied. That 
is the basis on which the educator at the higher stages 
has to work. His task is to discover the native ability and 
interest, to remove unfavourable influences, and to les!tl 
it in the direction in which it can most fully satisfy itself. 

In tBe light of this we can well understand Plato’s 
frequently expressed dislike of compulsion in the serious 
part of education. He did not, of course, believe, like 
some modern educationists, in leaving the young with 
no guidance or control at all. But the control is much 
more negative, in keeping certain things away from 
them, than positive, in telling them to do this or that. 
Thus we are told both in the Republic and the Laws that 
mathematics, the foundation of serious advanced studies, 
must be introduced to the children in the first place by 
means of games and puzzles involving mathematical 
calculation, so that they begin by thinking of it as a 
pleasing amusement, not a wearisome task. And that is 
part of a wider consideration, namely the great impor- 
tance that Plato attaches, particularly in his latest 
writings, to play and games. Indeed, the whole of the 
education in * music and gymnastic ’ tends more and 
more to take on the form of organized games. And here 
we have what might seem a paradox were it not so 
thoroughly familiar among ourselves. For Plato play is 
certainly not spontaneous uncontrolled individual ex- 
pression. Its form is controlled by the law as rigidly as 
the M.C.C. controls the rules of cricket. And it seems, 
indeed, as if Plato, like us, looked largely to organized 
games, and also, of course, to the striclly military part 
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of training, for the element of order and discipline in 
education. The higher intellectual training is much 
more a matter for free individual activity. At any rate, 
Plato makes it clear, in a passage to which we shall recur 
later, that true philosophical knowledge cannot be 
simply transmitted by one person to another, still less, 
8f course, imposed by one person on another. It can 
only be grasped by each person for himself after un- 
stinted argument and counter-argument and Question 
and answer. 

5. There are several questions, on which a good deal 
more might be said, that arise in connexion with Plato’s 
views on the nature of knowledge and the processes of 
thought. We have already had occasion to say something 
about these views so far as they were connected with the 
Theory of Forms. But here particularly there is a good 
deal that can be discussed up to a point independently 
of this theory, because this is one of the general ques- 
tions noted at the beginning of this chapter in which 
Plato was so largely concerned with the discussion of 
current views and current controversies. It is interest- 
ing to note how often in the course of these discussions 
issues are raised and views put forward which are start- 
lingly like some of those familiar to us at the present day 
or in the immediate past. But, interesting though these 
points of resemblance are, it would be a mistake to 
exaggerate them. There is no doubt that some commen- 
tators in recent years have gone seriously astray by 
attempting to restate Plato’s argument completely in 
terms of contemporary doctrine. 1 Similarly, some of his 
critics have equally gone astray by blaming him for not 

1 Some well-founded criticisms of attempts of this kind 
may be found in F. M. Cornford’s Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. 
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having anticipated all the problems and difficulties that 
have arisen in contemporary discussions. 

To discuss all these points properly would need a 
prolonged treatment and could, indeed, be given a 
volume in itself. We can hardly do more here than 
attempt to list some of the most interesting topics dis- 
cussed. That fascinating dialogue, the Theaetetus , 4s 
entirely devoted to a critical discussion of some current 
theories of knowledge, and, while revealing their weak- 
nesses, arrives at no positive conclusion itself. It begins 
by discussing and dismissing the claims of sense-percep- 
tion to be knowledge. In the course of this discussion 
there is an examination of Protagoras’ doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge to the individual, a doctrine 
which has many points of resemblance to at least some 
formulations of the modem theory known as Prag- 
matism. In the days when Pragmatism was still a burn- 
ing question the Theastetus was a veritable quarry of 
ammunition for both sides in the controversy. It then 
goes on to a discussion of the idea that knowledge is 
true opinion or belief, and gets entangled, for the greater 
part of this section, in a discussion of the nature of untrue 
opinion or error. If true belief is correctly described as 
thinking what is, it would seem that false belief must 
consist in thinking what is not. But ‘ what is not ’ is 
nothing. Yet how can we think nothing? Thinking 
nothing is simply not thinking. This difficulty, again, 
has reappeared in modern philosophical writing, as have 
also some of the suggested solutions of it put forward, 
and rejected, in the Theaetetus. 

This same problem, along with several others, re- 
appears in the Sophist, and here we also get a discus- 
sion of the negative judgement, about which certain 
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difficulties had been raised in Greek speculation. Plato’s 
account of this, very briefly, is that the words ' is not ’ 
in a negative judgement, do not imply a mere negation, 
a denial of being, but assert a positive relation, a relation 
of exclusion or 1 otherness ’ between two terms which 
stand for something real. Similarly the false judgement 
i»not meiely ‘ flunking what is not ’, but is asserting a 
relation between two terms other than the relation 
which in fact subsists between them. A point great 
interest, which is dealt with all too briefly by Plato here, 
is his general account of the nature of the judgement or 
unit of thought, which he here indicates by the word 
86?« ( doxa ). This is an entirely different use of the term 
from that with which we aie familiar in connexion with 
the Theory of Foims, where it stands for * opinion ’ or 
* belief 1 as distinguished from knowledge. This is an 
interesting indication that Plato’s logical theory was 
being developed to some degree independently of the 
Theory of Forms. To summarize still further an already 
summary account, we may say that his general view is 
that the judgement is not something that can be con- 
sidered in isolation, but is essentially the conclusion of a 
process. More specifically, the typical form of the pro- 
cess is that of question and answer, and a judgement is 
always an answer to a question. It is tempting to link 
up what Plato says here with certain contemporary dis- 
cussions, for instance, the distinction made by a modern 
writer between 1 the logic of propositions ’ and 1 the 
logic of question-and-answer ’. So far as Plato could 
understand the distinction, he would clearly have in- 
clined towards the view suggested in the latter phrase." 
But it would be out of place to attempt any further 
development of this line of thought here. 
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One more point of importance deserves a brief mention. 
That is the account, to which some reference has already 
been made, of the nature of philosophical thinking in 
the Seventh Letter. Again, we must summarize very 
briefly a long, and in places obscure, argument. But the 
general conclusion that emerges is that the results of 
philosophical thinking cannot be set out in a series Uf 
gener^j propositions, which can be conveyed from one 
person to another without regard to the processes by 
which they have been reached. On the contrary, they 
can only be grasped by each man for himself, after going 
at length through much the same processes. Before 
he can begin to understand philosophical conclusions, 
he must go through a prolonged examination of his 
experience, the use of language, the evidence of sense- 
perception and so on, by the method, in the phrase 
already quoted, of ‘friendly argument and counter- 
argument and unstinted question and answer ’. And at 
the end die conclusions ‘ shine out * or, as we should say, 

‘ dawn on us ’, and light up the whole of our experience. 
If I have not misunderstood Plato, this seems to me a 
profoundly true account of the nature of philosophical 
thought . 1 

The particular occasion for this discussion is Plato’s 
wish to explain that he has never set out his philosophical 
conclusions in written form, nor authorized anyone else 
to do so. Though we may feel that he exaggerates the 
impossibility of this, it is not difficult to see the con- 

1 For the development of'a view of the nature of philosophy, 
which I believe to be fundamentally akin to that expressed 
here by Plato, I may perhaps be permitted to refer to an 
article of my own on 1 The Examination of Assumptions’ 
which appeared in the Proceedings qf the Artsloleltan Society for 
1934-5 ^ n( i was reprinted in my Studies in Philosophy, 
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siderations that might have led him to this point of view. 
For us the special interest of this passage is that it makes 
much clearer to us what it is that we are reading when 
we read Plato’s dialogues. It was suggested in our first 
chapter that Plato himself took his dialogues much less 
seriously than we are inclined to do. And that is per- 
fectly true if we treat them as an exposition of his philo- 
sophical conclusions. But if we treat them as an |£tempt 
to stimulate a certain state of mind, to direct our thoughts 
to certain aspects of our experience and to open up 
possible lines of speculation, in a word to put us on the 
road along which we might eventually come to arrive 
at these conclusions for ourselves, then the case is altered. 
There is no doubt that he did attach considerable value 
to them for this purpose, and in the Laws he recommends 
his own, and similar, dialogues as useful reading for 
certain stages of higher education. 

There are many other points on which it would be 
tempting to linger. There are several indications in the 
dialogues of Plato’s keen interest in the nature and 
structure of language. In the Sophist we have the be- 
ginnings not only of the logical, but also of the gram- 
matical, analysis of the sentence. The difference between 
noun and verb is clearly laid down, and, though the 
terms used for these parts of speech occur earlier, it is 
possible that the explicit distinction between their re- 
spective functions is something new. There is also some 
evidence that the first notions of what we should now 
think of as a dictionary of the language were conceived 
in the Academy under Plato’s inspiration. So the 
Platonic Academy may have been, in this respect, the 
prototype of the French Academy. In an interesting. 
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but somewhat neglected dialogue, the Cratylus, Plato 
discusses two current theories of the nature of language, 
more particularly of the process of naming. One theory 
held that names belonged to things * by nature ’, the 
other that they were the product of purely arbitrary 
convention. Plato discusses both these views and raises 
what he seems to regard as fatal objections to them 3s 
they sjand. No positive alternative view is put forward, 
but the conclusion that the argument seems to point to 
is that, while there is clearly a large element of arbitrary 
convention in actual languages, we must not lose sight 
of the possibility that some languages or systems of 
nomenclature might be better adapted for expressing 
the real nature of things than others. There might there- 
fore be a real standard, if not exactly of right and wrong, 
at least of good and bad for languages. But the point is 
not developed, and a great part of the dialogue is de- 
voted to etymological speculations, some of which are 
clearly not meant to be taken very seriously. 

It would be tempting, also, to say a good deal more 
about Plato’s relation to natural science, if only because 
of the profound misunderstandings which mark much 
modern writing on the subject. Something has already 
been said on this matter in a previous chapter. Here we 
can only add one or two points. It is not in the least true 
that Plato, in any sense or degree, disapproved of inves- 
tigation in natural science, though undoubtedly he 
thought that other studies were of higher value. He dis- 
approved of the materialist metaphysics adopted by 
some scientists. But that is a very different matter. Again, 
it is entirely untrue that Plato thought that the facts of 
nature could be deduced a priori from some abstract 
universal principles, without the need for observation. 
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That is not only untrue, it is the exact opposite of what 
he says. If it were true, it would break down the dis- 
tinction between the sensible and intelligible worlds so 
fundamental to his doctrine. 

What is true is that Plato was not himself much con- 
cerned with detailed scientific research. t When know- 
ledge of the facts of nature was needed for his argument, 
as in the Timaeus, he generally relied on those whom he 
regarded as recognized authorities, Empedocles, the 
medical writers collected under the name of Hippo- 
crates, and so on. He was, of course, deeply concerned 
with the general nature and presuppositions of scientific 
knowledge. And the conclusions on this point which 
emerged from his general philosophical position formed 
a very good basis for much scientific development. We 
have already referred to the impoitance attached to 
precise measurement and expression in mathematical 
terms. Besides that, there is the stress laid, particularly 
in the later dialogues, on the importance of correct 
principles of definition, division, and classification, which 
provided a stimulus for the beginnings of scientific classi- 
fication of the species of plants and animals. We aie most 
familiar with this in the work of Aristotle, but he was 
by no means alone among Plato’s pupils in following 
this interest. Indeed, there is some evidence that investi- 
gation of tills kind had already been initiated in the 
Academy under Plato. 

In the development of mathematics, Plato’s services 
are incontestable. Later tradition attributed to him per- 
sonally certain discoveries in mathematical method. It 
is certain that the great developments in Greek mathe- 
matics which marked the half-century or so which 
followed the foundation of the Academy were almost 
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entirely the work of that school. In the associated science 
of astronomy, also, much original work was done in 
Plato’s school. He himself held certain astronomical 
views, the details of which arc obscure. There has been 
much dispute, for instance, as to whether he thought the 
earth moved, and, if he did, what sort of motion he 
ascribed to it, or as to whether he thought that tM6 
earth was the centre of the universe, and, if he did not, 
what ffody he put in that place. But these are details 
into which it is impossible to enter here. 

There are other points of interest on which something 
might be said. But this is, perhaps, enough to show the 
wide field of subjects over which Plato’s mind ranged, 
and the varied contributions that his thought made to 
them, either directly through his own ideas, or through 
the stimulus that he gave to his followers. 
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PLATO TO-DAY 

Sb far we have been occupied with the attempt to 
understand what Plato meant. No attempt has been 
made, except occasionally and incidentally, to evaluate 
his views as a possible contribution to our own thinking. 
It is true, of course, that our approach throughout has 
been based on an attempt to see things from Plato’s 
point of view, and to present the argument as it might 
have presented itself to him if he had been writing in 
our own time But that simply means that we have been 
trying to understand him. Unless we are ready to start 
with that approach to a philosopher, we cannot begin 
to understand him at all, and any criticism that wc 
attempt of him will be futile. On the other hand, that 
certainly does not mean that wc have to agree with 
everything he says. When we have gone as far as we 
can along this road to understanding, then, and not till 
then, we can properly begin to ask ourselves what value 
we can find in his ideas for our own thought, 

I have purposely put the question in that form rather 
than in the more familiar form of asking whether we 
think his views right or wrong, because it seems to me to 
express a much more fruitful line of approach. There is 
a popular assumption that to get anything of value out 
of a philosopher we must be able to extract from his 
works a series of definite propositions which we can 
accept as true in preference to another set of propositions 
that we had previously accepted and are now prepared 
188 
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to abandon. But, in fact, the formation of genuine philo- 
sophical opinion rarely, if ever, proceeds like that at all. 
We shall never get very far in it if we persist in adopting 
the attitude of a schoolmaster marking off his pupil’s 
sums as right or wrong. The more we try to understand 
any serious thinker the less shall we feel inclined to dis- 
miss his ideas as simply false, or, for the matter of tha*) 
to accept them just as they stand as absolutely true. We 
value Sim for the degree to which he illuminates our own 
experience and shows us the significance of aspects of it 
which we had not properly realized. He may stimulate 
us to become conscious of and re-examine critically 
things that we have been taking for granted. He may 
reveal logical conclusions and hidden implications in 
arguments which we had been accustomed to follow 
without realizing all they involved, and connexions or 
contradictions between ideas which we had previously 
entertained without any realization of the relations be- 
tween them. In all these and many other ways he may 
open up for us lines of thought which we can pursue for 
ourselves in our own way. Of course, our own lines of 
thought can run parallel with his for a greater or lesser 
distance or diverge to a greater or lesser extent. In that 
sense, we may be said relatively to ‘ agree * or 1 disagree ’ 
with him. But the value we can get from him is largely 
independent of that. 

Of no philosopher is this truer than of Plato. And that 
needs particularly to be borne in mind by us, who, in 
the main, only know him through his dialogues. We 
have already seen what the purpose of these dialogues is, 
and how they differ from other philosophical writing. 
We may say broadly that most philosophers aim at pre- 
senting their conclusions to us in systematic form, and 
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we often find it difficult to discover the processes of 
thought that they went through to arrive at them. Plato, 
on the other hand, presents us in his dialogues with, as 
it were, sections, greater or smaller, of the processes that 
his mind was going through, and our difficulty is much 
more often to discover the conclusions that they even- 
tually led him to. And that, it may be suggested, is one 
of the great merits of Plato’s writings as an instrument 
for the teaching of philosophy. * 

The situation is not so very different when we turn 
to what we know, or can reasonably conjecture, about 
Plato’s influence on those with whom he was directly in 
contact. What is certain is that the Academy was never 
anything in the nature of a church with an established 
body of doctiinc which was to be accepted and handed 
down to subsequent generations. Of course, Plato had 
definite opinions of his own, and he clearly hoped that 
others who would take the trouble to traverse the same 
ground would eventually arrive at very similar con- 
clusions for themselves. It is, however, doubtful how far 
this in fact happened. Naturally any body of people 
working closely and continuously together over a long 
period would develop a good deal in common in their 
opinions and points of view. But we have evidence of 
lively differences of opinion in the Academy even during 
Plato’s lifetime, and certainly after his death each of his 
associates went his own way. The Academy itself in the 
course of the next few generations seems to have changed, 
not only the opinions held by its leading members, but 
even the kind of question that they were interested in 
discussing. It is evident that there was never any kind of 
deposition fidei to which the advocates of different views 
could make appeal. It is not till centuries later, when the 
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tradition of true philosophical inquiry had almost died 
out, that we find doctrines supported not so much be- 
cause the arguments for them were sound as because 
they were supposed to represent what Plato really 
meant. And, as one might expect, by that stage the 
capacity to understand what Plato really meant had 
been very largely lost. » 

It is very much the same when we consider Plato’s 
general influence on thought in all ages. From one point 
of view there has often been a tendency to exaggerate 
this. Indeed, truly fantastic claims have been made, both 
by admirers and detractors, for the extent of his in- 
fluence, and he has been held responsible for many things 
for which in fact he had little or no responsibility at all. 
In fact, it would be very hard to pick out any definite 
set of ideas or any particular feature of European 
thought and say that this was primarily and directly due 
to the influence of Plato. On the other hand, from a 
different point of view few, if any, philosophers have had 
so much influence as Plato, in the effect they produce by 
challenge and stimulus and suggestion on the individual 
students of their work. Hardly anyone who reads Plato, 
particularly with any serious effort at understanding him, 
thinks in quite the same way after he has read him as he 
did before. But the change is not necessarily in the direc- 
tion of Plato’s own ideas. Sometimes it may be, quite 
consciously, a development in opposition to Plato. Some- 
times it may be a development, suggested by a study of 
Plato, but recognized as going much beyond anything 
Plato ever actually thought. And often in the past a 
similar process has taken place without being recognized, 
and thinkers have claimed the authority of Plato for the 
most diverse views. Indeed, we must recognize that in all 
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the wealth of philosophical ideas and suggestions that 
there is in Plato, it is possible to find something to support 
a wide variety of different schools of thought. Yet it would 
not be much of a paradox to say that Plato has often exer- 
cised his greatest influence on those who have misunder- 
stood him. And that, we may add, applies as often to 
*hose who thought they were criticizing him as to those 
who thought they were following him. 

In our own day, particularly in this country, thfc study 
of Plato has been widespread and intense over a long 
period of years. And his influence, whether by way of 
attraction or repulsion, has been correspondingly great. 
On the one side, there has been a long series of careful 
scholarly investigations which have put us in a better 
position for understanding what Plato really meant than 
any preceding age. On the other, there has been an 
intensified sense, particularly in recent years, of the 
bearing of some aspects of Plato’s thought on our own 
problems. Discussions of it from this point of view have 
sometimes been enlightening. But, as we shall see 
directly, to look at it too exclusively from this angle 
may have its dangers, and give rise to a good deal of 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 

When we consider the different aspects of Plato’s 
thought we find, as we might expect, a considerable 
difference between them in the extent to which they 
have been regarded as relevant to our modern problems. 
The metaphysical doctrine, the Theory of Forms, in its 
first phase would probably, as it stands, not make much 
appeal to modem thought, though interesting parallels 
to it have occurred here and there. But a serious effort 
to understand it is well worth while, because it shows 
that the questions that Plato was trying to answer are 
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recurrent problems that have to be dealt with in our 
own time as much as in his. Thus the difficulties that 
he found in accepting sense-perception as a form of 
knowledge are real difficulties that have to be faced by 
any serious thinker. In our own day attempts have 
been made to solve them by an elaborate analysis 
into sensa, sense-data, sensible objects, and the like.* 
Whether or not these attempts provide a satisfactory 
solutioifj they certainly take us as far away from the 
simple view of common sense as Plato does. Then, 
again, the aspect of the theory which probably would 
have seemed the most important to Plato himself, the 
attempt to find a metaphysical basis in reality for the 
objective validity of moral judgements, is a problem 
which has to be faced by any serious thinker. But the 
modern attempts to solve this problem have in general 
gone on different lines from Plato’s. Some, for instance, 
have sought to find the basis in the Absolute of Bradley 
and Bosanquet, others in the belief in a perfect God, 
fiom whose being, in some way, both Nature and the 
moral law take their rise. Neither of these doctrines is 
Platonic, though it is possible to trace affinities with 
Plato in both of them. 

When we come to the later developments of Plato’s 
metaphysical thought, die situation is more complicated. 
Certain aspects of this at certain periods have been re- 
garded with great respect, more respect, in fact, than 
understanding. Thus in the earlier Middle Ages the 
Timaeus, which was much better known than any of the 
other dialogues, was thought of as an adumbration of 
revealed truth, because it taught the doctrine of the 
creation of the world by God. In fact, as we have already 
seen, the ‘creation’ in the Timaeus is something very 
so? N 
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different from the creation of Christian doctrine, at any 
rate in its medieval form. Again, the argument for the 
existence of God from the fact of motion found its way 
into the classical proofs, which the Scholastics de- 
veloped and Kant refuted. But further inspection shows 
that it was not really quite the same argument, and 
•it was a very different sort of God whose existence was in 
question. In any case, this particular argument is one of 
those which make least appeal to modern thougfit. With 
regard to Plato’s general religious doctrine, it is hard to 
say what sort of appeal this might make to people of the 
present day if they could, as it were, look at it afresh on 
its merits. But that is rarely, if ever, possible. For, with 
our centuries of Christian tradition, religious doctrine 
means, for nearly all of us, either some form of Chris- 
tianity or nothing. And Plato’s doctrine cannot be 
brought into harmony with any form of Christianity. 
Yet there may be elements in it that might correspond to 
some sides of our religious experience. Pope’s hackneyed 
lines. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is and God the soul, 

doubtless express a view that makes and has made its 
appeal to many, and, so far as any summary can, these 
lines express in a vague and general way a view very 
similar to Plato’s. 

The other aspects of Plato’s final metaphysic are, as 
we have seen, obscure and difficult. And their influence 
has never extended beyond very narrow limits, because 
few people, except professional Platonic scholars, have 
been ready to take the trouble to understand them, But 
those who have, have found a rich store of ideas which 
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they could work up in developing their own philosophy. 
Two of the most distinguished constructive metaphy- 
sicians of our time in this country have expressed their 
indebtedness to Plato. Samuel Alexander, in certain 
aspects of his system, was avowedly following lines of 
thought suggested to him by Plato, though the final 
result was on many points different. And A. N. White' 
head attributed some of the most important features of 
his own philosophy to an expansion of ideas contained 
in the Timaeus. It is interesting to note that these thinkers, 
one partly and the other mainly, approached their 
philosophy in the first place from the study of mathe- 
matics, and both were greatly influenced by modem 
developments in Physics. And there is some reason to 
think that anyone who approached philosophy from tire 
point of view of physical science would, if he took the 
trouble to understand Plato’s theories, find m them 
much which would provide a congenial background for 
the development of scientific thought. 

But the chief point of impact of Plato’s ideas on 
modern thought has been, as one might expect, his 
political and social theory. And that has come to us, in 
the main, through the Republic, with an occasional side- 
glance at the Laws. The stimulating and fruitful ideas in 
the Politicus, for instance, have been almost entirely 
neglected. But the Republic during the last half-century 
or so has probably been studied in this country more 
widely and more continuously than any single philo- 
sophical work by any author. And the varying reactions 
to it at different times throughout this period provide an 
interesting chapter in the history of thought. 

In the days before the first World War the predomi- 
nant climate of thought here, and to a greater or lesser 
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degree in most civilized countries, might be broadly 
described as evolutionary. We tended to believe in 
something that we called ‘ progress conceived of as 
a continuous process of development by a series of small 
steps brought about by the contributions of countless 
people each dealing with the particular problem that 
Faced him at the time. We had, in general, some sort of 
faith that this process would naturally tend to work out 
for the good of humanity, though what form that p good ’ 
would take we did not feel called upon to picture to our- 
selves, except in the most general terms, nor did we 
think of it as something subject to choice or control by 
individuals. The task of the statesman was, primarily, 
by constant attention to secure the conditions under 
which this process could go on, and that was a matter, 
before all, of dealing with immediate problems as they 
arose and removing obvious evils as opportunity offered 
itself. Of course, this left room for all sorts of fierce 
differences of opinion on practical policies. But these 
developed within the framework of this general view, 
which would have been, consciously or unconsciously, 
widely adopted by people of the most diverse political 
connexions. 

To those of us who were brought up in that atmos- 
phere the study of the Republic came, in the first place, 
as a challenge and a stimulus to the conscious use of 
reason in the control and guidance of political and social 
development. Those who felt that our chief need was, 
in the words of H. G. Wells, to ' remedy the lack of con- 
structive design in the world ’ found inspiration in the 
Republic. Wells, himself, was at one period of his thought 
greatly influenced by Plato, and his book, A Modem 
Utopia, was avowedly an attempt to develop some of the 
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main ideas of the Republic into a form in which they 
couid be applied to a modern world-state. The book is 
still worth reading, if only as an illustration of the way 
in which Platonic ideas can work in the mind of a 
modem thinker. 

There were other general ideas in Plato that had their 
influence on us then. But the more concrete and do» 
tailed arguments were apt to seem to us a little remote, 
becai&e they were developed against a background both 
of ideas and of political and social conditions which was 
so different from our own at that time. In that i aspect 
more recent years have seen a great change, and the 
world has become much more like the Greek world of 
Plato’s day than any previous period. Many of the 
political phenomena which Plato had in mind are now 
as familiar to us as they were to him, whereas forty years 
ago they would have seemed to us vague and theoretical 
possibilities of little practical interest. The overthrow of 
democracies, the rise of ‘ tyrannies ’ or dictatorships, 
the establishment of ' planned societies ’ as ruthless and 
totalitarian as that of Sparta — these and similar tilings 
we have learnt to know, no longer as ' old, unhappy 
far-off tilings ’ which could not happen now, but as 
imminent possibilities or as active aspirations or as estab- 
lished realities. The result is that Plato now, as never 
before, seems often to be talking about much the same 
kind of situation as we are and his ideas come to 
us with a vividness and actuality which they could never 
have had forty or fifty years ago. 

This has obviously brought many advantages for the 
study of Plato. But it has also brought certain disadvan- 
tages, at any rate from the point of view of those who 
are seriously interested in trying to understand correctly 
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the thought of a past age. For there has been a tendency, 
in some quarters, to push the parallels much too far, 
and to treat Plato simply as a participant, on one side 
or the other, in the controversies of the present day. 
And some writers, who have found it difficult to fit him 
in on their own side in these controversies, have identified 
him completely with the side of their opponents, with 
the result that he has been treated, not as a serious 
thinker to be understood, but as an enemy to be at&cked, 
with all the vigour of invective and insinuation that we 
associate with the bitterest party warfare. One might 
well go further and say that a good many of the attacks 
on Plato which have appeared in recent years have been 
carried on with a degree of misrepresentation, mis- 
statement and misquotation which ought to discredit 
even a party politician. It would be easy to give a de- 
tailed catalogue of these things, but that would be out 
of place here. Suffice it to say that anyone who reads 
these works would be well advised to compare their 
statements on any specific point very carefully with the 
original evidence before accepting them as correct. It is 
a pity that in contemporary controversies on the sub- 
ject so much time has to be spent in correcting gross and 
obvious misrepresentations of Plato that it becomes 
difficult to attempt a serious evaluation of his thought. 

The genuine exponent of Plato is, it must be admitted, 
in something of a dilemma here. On the one hand, it is 
highly desirable not to weaken the interest and sense 
of relevance of Plato’s thought to our own which this 
close parallelism to contemporary discussions gives. On 
the other, one of the advantages of the study of political 
ideas in a past age is that it ought to make it easier for 
us to consider dispassionately the value of the ideas as 
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ideas, and we lose that advantage if we introduce all 
the passions and emotions of our present controversies 
into their study. For the teacher, perhaps, the best 
policy is to start by emphasizing, possibly even over- 
emphasizing, the parallels and by expounding Plato’s 
argument as far as possible in terms of contemporary 
ideas. But he would soon begin to insinuate the notion* 
that Plato was a real person with a background and 
probhfihs of his own, which were just as important for 
him as ours are for us. And his hearers might then 
gradually become sufficiently interested in this person 
to feel that it was worth while for its own sake to try 
to find out about him and his surroundings, so that they 
could look at his problems through his own eyes and see 
his theories as they presented themselves to him. The 
more clearly we can picture to ourselves the situation 
in which Plato wrote and the nearer we can come to 
putting ourselves at his point of view, the more we shall 
see that, though his ideas have often points of resem- 
blance to those familiar to us to-day, they are never 
quite the same, and to treat them as such is to mis- 
represent them. But that does not mean that the study 
of them is of any the less value for us. On the contraiy, 
to analyse the differences is often more illuminating for 
our own thinking than to concentrate on the resem- 
blances. We must do justice to both sides if we are to get 
the best out of the study of Plato. 

There are various pitfalls that we have to avoid if we 
are to do this successfully. One, which is often not 
avoided, is the danger of exaggerating the importance 
of a particular statement, just because it happens to 
chime in with our own experience, either our individual 
experience or that of our own time and society; Yet the 
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statement may be merely a casual remark thrown out 
in passing and in no way essential to the rest of the 
argument. There is no reason, of course, why we should 
not notice these things with interest. But it is a great 
mistake to see them out of all proportion with the rest. 
It is certainly a mistake which is often committed, both 
t>y admirers of Plato, who wish to claim his support for 
some line of thought of their own, and by his modern 
denigrators, who are anxious to emphasize anything 
that they can find to his discredit. It is particularly im- 
portant to remember this in reading the Republic. For 
there, undoubtedly, in order to give a concrete and 
living picture, Plato often puts in details in his proposals 
which arc not in the least an essential part of the general 
argument. But, in leading any of the dialogues, it has to 
be lemcmbcrcd that they all, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, take the form of conversations, and it is primarily 
as conversations that they must be judged, not as the com- 
plete and final presentation of a systematic philosophy, 
still less as the official programme of a political party. 
But this point, perhaps, has already been sufficiently 
emphasized. 

A kindred point, on which it is important but diffi- 
cult to keep a due balance, is in the matter of judging 
Plato against the background of his own time. Of course, 
in a general way it is obvious that to understand him at 
all we have to think of him as a Greek writing in fourth- 
century Athens and not as an Englishman writing at 
the present day. But the application of this in detail is 
open to many subtle possibilities of error. Plato, like 
every other thinker, was largely a child of his age. And 
we often find him, in the course of his writings, appar- 
ently taking for granted certain ideas or other features 
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of the civilization of his time which are different from 
ours. Some of these may attract us, others may repel us. 
But we certainly must not allot either praise or blame 
to them in just the same proportions as we should if they 
were put forward now by a writer of the present day. 
In*any case, we should probably not for long remain 
content with the over-simplified attitude of facile praiSfe 
and blame, and should begin to look for the ideas in 
Platt? which seem to be most fruitful in suggesting possi- 
bilities for our own thought. And in that search it is 
■essential to distinguish between ideas which were con- 
sciously adopted as an essential part of his argument, 
and those which were assumed, more or less uncon- 
sciously, because they were part of tire climate of thought 
at the time. These latter do not always and necessarily 
cohere with the rest of the argument, and may, indeed, 
on occasions be a positive obstruction to it. 

In some modern writers, the attempt to apply Plato’s 
political ideas to the present age has taken the form of 
a comparison between the constitution of the Republic 
and that of various actual states that exist or have existed. 
At a relatively elementary stage that, if fairly done, may 
be a useful exercise in analysis, though it runs the risk 
of concentrating attention too much on the detailed 
provisions to the neglect of the general ideas behind 
them. But it is a difficult thing to do fairly, and when, 
as in some writers, it takes the form of trying to imagine 
what Plato would have said about this or that modern 
constitution, it can never be more than a series of highly 
hazardous guesses. For the scheme in the Republic was 
an ideal, which Plato did not expect to see ever fully 
realized, and which he certainly would not have re- 
garded as being realized in any modern state. Which 
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of the various fallings away from it in modern states he 
would have regarded least unfavourably, and what 
steps he would have thought would be likely to produce 
the nearest approximation to it in our very different 
conditions, are questions on which those who have 
studied Plato most deeply would be the least likely to 
pronounce with any confidence. 

Some of the guesses that have been made certainly 
seem pretty wide of the mark. To suggest, as has’occa- 
sionally been done, that Plato would have approved 
of the Fascist or Nazi regimes is really preposterous. In 
fact, these regimes provided an almost complete ana- 
logue to the Greek ‘ tyranny ’, which Plato always re- 
garded as the lowest and most degraded form of slate, 
and there aic remarkably close parallels between the 
careers of Hitler and Mussolini and the account of the 
rise of the typical tyrant in the Republic. Nor would it 
be easy to think of any body of people more unlike the 
guardians of the Republic than the Fascist or Nazi leaders. 
Plato might very likely have found much more to ap- 
prove of in the rule of the Communist Party in Russia, 
and it would be possible to point out a number of sig- 
nificant resemblances between the Soviet Republic and 
the Republic of Plato, It would be equally possible to 
think of points of which Plato would probably have dis- 
approved. We must remember, in this connexion, that it 
is a profound fallacy to suppose that, because Plato gave 
his ideal philosopher-rulers absolute authority, he would 
therefore have approved of any constitution which gave 
absolute authority to any select body of rulers. On the 
contrary, it was only because they were ideal rulers that 
the guardians were fit to be entrusted with absolute 
powers, and the further any other body of rulers fell 
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away from these ideal qualifications the more would 
their powers need to be restricted. It is therefore quite 
possible that Plato would have looked with greater 
favour on some of the more successful parliamentary 
democracies of our own tune, where the element of 
democracy, allowed for in the Laws, is tempered by the 
existence of a recognized body of political leaders and* 
by a professional civil service. As we go further back in 
histor^ other parallels suggest themselves, particularly 
the cases in which a greater or lesser degree of authority 
has been in the hands of a religious body. For there are 
obvious points of resemblance between the guardians 
and a religious order. But it would be unprofitable here 
to pursue these uncertain speculations further. 

Of much more profit is it to consider some of the 
general ideas at the back of the detailed provisions, and 
to ask ourselves what sort of stimulus or challenge they 
can provide for our own thought. That, of course, is a 
task that, in the final resort, everyone must undertake for 
himself. The primary purpose of this work is to give 
some help by showing what Plato’s main ideas were, 
leaving it to the reader to find out for himself whether 
these ideas contribute anything to the development of 
his own thinking. But it may not be out of place, before 
concluding, to make one or two suggestions about the 
ways in which Plato’s ideas may act as a stimulus to our 
own. 

Take, for instance, Plato’s criticism of democracy, 
which has aroused such obloquy in some recent writings. 
What is the fundamental idea at the back of that? As 
we have seen, to put it very summarily, it is his picture 
of the ideal society in which everyone pursues the voca- 
tion for which his natural qualities most fit him, and 
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devotes his whole energies to it for the benefit of the 
whole. That is recognized as the condition of efficiency 
in nearly all pursuits. And Plato asks why the same 
should not apply to the work of ruling, the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult of all, which should demand 
the highest natural abilities and the most careful and 
•■■thorough training. 

This is an argument that deserves the most serious 
consideration, and it cannot be dismissed by 'calling 
Plato names, or by imputing motives to him. For what- 
ever his motives, the ideas remain, and in our own day 
we have in practice gone a good way to meet them. 
Indeed, a modern representative democracy might 
faiily be desciibed as a compromise between, or a syn- 
thesis of, Greek democratic ideas and Plato’s criticisms 
of them. In any case, to consider Plato’s arguments 
fairly would force us to analyse and clarify our own 
views. We should have, for instance, to make clear to 
ourselves whether we consider government by perfect 
rulers, as envisaged by Plato, to be an ideal which is, 
unfortunately, incapable of realization because of the 
impossibility of finding rulers who would really fulfil the 
qualifications necessary, so that in practice it would be 
safer to rely on some admixture of democracy. With 
such a line of argument Plato would very likely have felt 
a good deal of sympathy. On the other hand, we might 
well feel that, even as an ideal, there is something in 
democracy which Plato missed, so that even in a perfect 
state there would have to be a considerable clement of 
it. In that case, it would be an invaluable exercise to 
have to ask ourselves exactly what that * something ’ is. 
And when we had answered that question, we should 
have to go on to develop our notions of what the proper 
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relations between the democratic element and its leaders 
and experts are. Again, on the question of moral leader- 
ship and the responsibility for setting the moral stan- 
dards of the community, a study of Plato should do 
much to stir up our own thinking. At the least it might 
save us from the hypocrisy of pretending that there is 
no such thing. But whether it should be acknowledged* 
or unacknowledged, what the proper qualifications for 
it ardf what its relation is to political leadership and 
authority — all these, and others like them, are problems 
which are worthy of careful consideration. And we can 
hardly study Plato at all deeply without beginning to 
consider them. 

One could go on indefinitely with the list of ideas 
which a study of Plato should bring to our attention. 
But, perhaps, as a last point a word might be said 
about his alleged totalitarianism. Of course the word 
‘totalitarian’ nowadays is in danger of becoming merely 
a substitute for thought, and, in any case, any attempt to 
classify a thinker of the standing of Plato under some 
abstract ‘ -ism ’ should be regarded with the deepest sus- 
picion. But one knows quite well what those who accuse 
him of totalitarianism have in mind, though they often 
greatly exaggerate it. It is to be remembered that in the 
Republic the provisions for censorship and restriction are 
only mentioned in connexion with imaginative litera- 
ture, poetry and fiction, and also with music. Indeed, 
it is probably the creative artist who would have most 
grounds for complaint against Plato, though experience 
of past ages seems to suggest that fairly rigid restrictions 
by custom and convention on the permitted art-forms 
may sometimes be compatible with a high level of artis- 
tic achievement. Nothing is said about any restriction 
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on the free discussion of ideas or research into facts. 
It is only at the end of his life, when writing the Laws, 
that Plato came to advocate a very limited degree of 
suppression of opinion, a much smaller degree, incident- 
ally, than the law laid down in this and most other 
countries up to comparatively recent times. But it was 
•equally towards the end of his life that he made the 
assertion in the Seventh Letter, already quoted, to the 
effect that philosophical truth could only be grasped by 
each individual for himself after prolonged argument 
and discussion. 

That does not, of course, mean that he pictured his 
ideal society in the Republic as the scene of wide dif- 
ferences of opinion, at any rate on fundamental issues. 
His attitude was, probably, rather like that of the Vic- 
torian scientists who believed that within measurable 
time all major problems would be solved by the applica- 
tion of the methods of science. For the matter of that, 
even the more modest scientists of our own day believe 
that some problems can be so solved. And when they 
have been solved the solution does not have to be en- 
forced by law. For all those with the necessary ability 
and training can see for themselves that it is true, while 
the great mass of people accept the verdict of the scien- 
tists without question. That is the real modern parallel 
to the position that Plato assigns to his guardians. And 
it ought to make it clear that there is no real contradic- 
tion, such as superficial critics have tried to discover, 
between the freedom of discussion which Plato advocated 
and, so far as we know, encouraged in practice, and his 
notion of unity of opinion as an ideal. 

The stimulus to our own thinking in all this is obvious. 
We should probably begin by asking ourselves whether 
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Plato was justified in thinking that moral and political 
questions could ever become a matter of scientific 
demonstration. If not, is that due to the present imper- 
fections of our knowledge, or is it an impossibility in 
principle which could never be overcome? To make 
clear to ourselves exactly where we should disagree with 
Plato on this point would be a fruitful exercise in thinks* 
ing. And even when we have done this, a more general 
challftige remains. Those who, like John Stuart Mill, 
defend freedom of opinion and discussion as a necessary 
means of arriving at the truth, seem to imply by this 
argument that there is some prospect of arriving at the 
truth by those means. And they have to face the question 
what place remains for difference of opinion when the 
truth has been reached. That is putting in simple terms 
a very complicated question to which no short and easy 
answer is possible. But an examination of Plato’s position 
is, at least, one very good way of starting us thinking 
about it. 

There are many other points of which the same could 
be said. But the argument has already gone on too long. 
Where we should probably find least inspiration from 
Plato’s thought would be in the problems, which occupy 
so much of our attention at the present time, of inter- 
national relations and of duties of the individual outside 
the bounds of his own community. Plato’s tendencies 
here were rather in the direction of what we should 
nowadays call isolationism, the exclusive concentration 
of the interests of the individual on his own community, 
which should be as self-sufficient as possible. In this he 
was developing to a logical conclusion the ordinary 
assumptions of orthodox Greek opinion in his time. 
There were, of course, certain tendencies in Greek 
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thought which challenged the exclusive claim of his city 
on the individual, but they did not amount to anything 
serious till a generation or so after Plato’s time, when 
political conditions had entirely changed. And when 
they did, they had to throw over a great deal that we 
should agree with Plato in thinking of value. If, for 
instance, we feel inclined, as some writers have done, 
to praise, by comparison with Plato, the amiable cosmo- 
politanism of Epicurus, we have to remember that' that 
was the reverse side of his political quietism and renun- 
ciation of all public responsibilities. We do not, in fact, 
find anywhere in Greek thought very much help in 
arriving at that synthesis of patriotism and cosmopoli- 
tanism, of tire need for which we arc conscious, but which 
we are certainly very far from having found. 

With this our task of conveying to the reader the main 
ideas of Plato’s philosophy must end. Plato himself 
would probably have been the first to remind us that the 
study of any philosopher must, in the long run, be justi- 
fied by the help it gives us in arriving at our own views. 
But the determined effort to see things as they presented 
themselves to him is in itself a valuable exercise for that 
purpose. And certainly, if we are going to make a study 
of a particular philosopher, it is worth while taking some 
trouble to ensure that it should be done with the greatest 
degree possible of fairness, sympathy, and understanding. 
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Plutarch, 150 and n. Republic, the, 66; moral and 

Plutocracy. Oligarchy political theory, 19, an, 

Poetry. See Literature 06, 67-84, 85-100 passim, 

Palis (city or community), 165-6, 174-5, 1 95 ~ 7 » ao °. 

meaning of word, 68 201-2, 205, 206; meta- 

PoUtics, political theory, 23, physics and theory of 

65, 66-94, 101-7, 195- knowledge, 44, 45-6, 49, 

208; actual conditions of 50, 52, 54, 56, 59, 61-2, 

Greek politics, 24-5, 197. ‘371 on education and 

907-8 literature, 9, 73-5, 156, 

Politicus, 101, 102, 103-7, 1*6, 167, 172, 176, 178, 179, 

137, Ison,, 195 205; on art, 169-70, 172; 

Pope, Alexander, 194 on soul, 118-20, 152; com- 

Pragmatism, 181 pared with other dialogues. 

Predication, problems of, 48- 101-5, 127, I 3 a , * 37 . ! 5 a » 

Primary and secondary Righteousness. See Justice 
qualities, 140 Rulers, in ideal community. 

Producing class in ideal See Guardians 
community, 81-3 Russell, Bertrand, 58-9 

Protagoras (philosopher), 181 Russia (U.S.S.R.), 202 
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Scepticism, about possibility 
of attaining truth, 14-15, 
36; about moral standards, 
H-I5, 85-6 

Science, natural (see also 
Mathematics), 30, 37, 32- 
5, 54 “ 5 > 61, 185-6. See 
also Modem Science 
Self-control, 16 
Sense-perception, objects of, 
and reality, 28-33, 38-40, 
4^-6, 51-6; how related 
1 6 Forms, 44-5, 46, 63 j 
and tiieory of knowledge, 
51-6,63,113-4,193 
Sex, 165-6 

Sicily, Greek cities in, 8, 
9-io, 36, 93 
Slavery, 102 

Society, moral conventions of, 
30-3, 107; proper organi- 
zation of : see Political 
Theory 

Socrates, trial and execution 
of, 8, 14, 15, 22, 1 17; hts 
views and influence, 14-15, 
1 6, 17, 18,58, 98, 1175 and 
Plato’s dialogues, 12, 16; 
in the Apology, 116; Crito, 
32 j Phaeda, 1 1 7 ; Republic, 
19, 67; Parmenides, 109 
Soddy, Frederick, 35 
Soldier-class in ideal com- 
munity, 71, 72-3, of. 73-6 j 
in Timocracy, 88 
Sophist, the, 114, 126, 181-2, 
184 

Soul (psyche), meaning in 
Plato, 114, 149 j indi- 

vidual, 114-21, 123-4, 131, 
153-4; immortality of the, 
64, 114, 1 16-2 1, 123-4, 
155; as ultimate principle 
of reality, 121-4, 128-31; 
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‘Soul of the World* the, 
129-30, 138, 143-4, *45, 
147-52, 157; ultimate 

plurality of souls, 150-2 
Soviet polity, 202 
Space, 139-44, l 5 ° 

Sparta, 88, 197 
Spinoza, Benedict, 62 
‘Spiiited’ element in per- 
sonality, 95-6 * 

State, the. See Political 
Theory 

Symposium, the, 164-5 
Syracuse, 9-10 

Theaetetus, 45, 160, 181 
Theology, Plato’s (see also 
God), 129-30, 145-62, 

‘ 93-4 

Theophrastus, 144 
Tims (see also God), the 
Greek word, 149 
Thrasymachus, 21, 23 
Ttmaeus, 114, 126-33, 138- 
44, 147-8, 150 n., 151, 152, 
161, 186, 193, 195 
Time, 129 
‘Timocracy’, 88 
‘Totalitarianism’, Plato’s al- 
leged, 205-6 
Tyranny, 93-4, 197, 202 

'Unscrupulousness’ as trans- 
lation of adikia, 67 

Virtue (are It), and the virtues, 
17; and knowledge, 17-18, 
97 ; meaning of Greek 
word, 18-19 

Wealth. See Economics 
Wells, H. G., 196 
Whitehead, A. N., 195 
Women, position of, 73-4 
World-Soul. See under Soul 



